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For the Companion. 
JUDGE BROWN. 


One night last winter the girls heard a strange 
noise in the kitchen stove. There had been no 
fire in it for several days, and as it had not been 
opened they might have believed in some super- 
natural agency if they had been superstitious. 
Jessie at last gathered courage enough to raise 
one of the covers. 








Two great yellow eyes shone out and there was 
an uncanny clicking and rustling sound. She 
shut down the lid less cautiously than she had 
opened it. When Walter came, he investigated. 
As he raised the lid a sooty, black bird with fiery 
eyes and clacking bill flew out. 

It made a dash at the whitened walls and 


ceiling in a frantic effort to escape, leaving | 


everywhere it flew its exact wing-prints, each 
feather distinct in black relief against the 
“hard-finish.’’ Tired out, it settled down on a 
cupboard and there we left it. 

Daylight showed it to be a small owl, with 
tufted ears and a surprised expression. Joe said 
he would like to mount it, but when he saw it he 
said it was too small 
to bother with. So 
the door was opened 
and away it flew. 

I found her nest 
in April in a tall, 
old maple. Three 
white, almost spher- 
ical, eggs lay on its 
clean floor. As the 
nest was in an ex- 
posed situation, I 
made nocturnal ex- 
peditions to it; for I 
wanted a new pet. 

Mother decided 
long ago that of 
making many pets 
there isnoend. But 
to me their much 
study has not been 
a weariness of the 
flesh. The trouble of caring for them and the 
inevitable pangs of losing them have been more 
than offset by the interesting and curious obser- 
vations they have afforded me. 

The little, downy owlets broke out of their 


feeding young owls on grain food and civilized 
dishes. 

They had cooked rice and oatmeal, boiled eggs 
and soft bread. The bread they spat out and the 
other stuff did not seem to agree with them very 
well. I wonder if Holmgrén’s pigeons had 
dyspepsia. 

Meat was a necessity. They began with earth- 
worms, which they seemed to relish wonderfully. 
Cooked meat was acceptable; fresh meat was 
fought over. 

Judge Brown was always good-natured, and 
had a moderate appetite. His brother was 
avaricious, ferocious and voracious. He ate 
even the feathers out of his own wings. He 
would start back at sight of me and utter the 
most scolding cries, opening his mouth very wide. 
I think he was afraid of me. He scolded so 
much that I put him back in the nestagain. Mrs. 
Scops immediately adopted him and was more 





jealous than ever. 

Judge Brown is almost full-grown now. He 
sits on my shoulder as I write, furtively watching 
the pen. He has lost the down off his sees ont 
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Oh! For a Cup of Good Coffee. 














Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. | = 
Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. (Adv. | 4) Leavitt’s Coffee Filterer. 
Soid, Rented or Exchanged by 8. C. Simplest and best. A_wire frame holding 
7 % 7 cloth bag, used in any coffee pot. Sent postage 
WHEEL CHAIR Small & Co.,2% Bromfield St., Boston. i paid on scales Of 28 ots. Give depth of pot. 
SHORTHAND PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Agents wanted, Leavitt & Co., 149 Pearl St., Boston. 
199 Washington St., cor. Court, Boston. 
Individual instruction given; positions secured when FOR 
a a trial free; apply now; limited number 
of pupils. Mrs. Cook, principal. TZerms Moderate. LADIES 





Boston School of Oratory. 





Fronts rst A eoke hs ms Oct. 2 | fore ele Eeaey seem. SO F > 

Hare re cal 

OTOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A. Boston. Mass. FOR 
BosTon, 231 Marlborough Sree SH E S TENDER 

Miss Weeks and Miss Lougee’s FEET 


Home and Day School for Girls will open Oct. 3. Junior, 
Senior and College Preparatory Departments. Address, 
Miss LOUGEE. 

Colby Academy, New Lonpon, N. H. 

ag and Panna oye in a beautiful New England 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
| who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 





Five complete courses of study. Steam heat in i 
ait the buildings. Fine gymnasium. $200ayear. Send Every Pair Hand Made. 
‘or a catalogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. SOLD BY 





BURLINGTON, Vi 
The Bishop Hopkins Hall. 


A school for young wome’ 
REv. Lucius M HARDY, A. M., Principal. 


LEADING RETAILERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. J. GROVER’S SONS, Lynn, Mass. 








ANDOV ass. 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 
Begins its 65th year Sept. 14, offering enlarged o} College: 
nities. Three Seminary Courses of studies and a College 
fitting Course. Address Miss LAURA S. WATSON, P: 


‘+1 Can Safely Say 





has developed a fierce moustache. His ey 
are long and black. His little button-hook of a 


nose is often cuddled into my hand or pocket. | 


He likes to be stroked provided his sensitive 
wings are not interfered with. 


He bid 00d ing with i d| 
aan onl naa. buneey.”” tadeed he re.| Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Building. 


which means, ‘I am hungry.’’ Indeed he re- 
minds me of a kitten in more ways than one. 
Fresh meat is his breakfast, dinner and supper, 
varied with an occasional mouse or English 
sparrow. Of these he never leaves so much as a 
toe. His digestion seems little inferior to an 
ostrich’s. 

Sometimes for a constitutional he executes 
what might be called a Scopsian ballet. With 
wings beating the air he hops around in a circle, 


most fantastic measure. 

In the garden or on the piazza he runs about, 
or sits stupidly observing nature or the angry 
birds that gather around him. The song-birds 
all recognize their natural enemy. ‘The robins 
are first to discover him. They shriek out their 
disapprobation and fly at him. The chorus 
swells. I counted nine different varieties of 
birds near him one day. 

Orioles were chattering, cat-birds ‘“‘mewing,”’ 
sparrows scolding, goldfinches trilling, and the 
robins were varying the symphony by those 








strange cries that so resemble bird laughter. 
Judge Brown sits 
unmoved through it 
all, only raising his 
tufts of ear-feathers 
and dilating the blue 
pupils of his yellow, 
saucer-set eyes 
when the robins fly 
so close as to tum- 
ble him over. If he 
is on the ground he 
flies a short distance 
toward the steps and 
immediately wheels 
“right about face’’ 
to see if they are 
coming. This per- 
formance is repeat- 
ed until he gains 
the security of the 
rounds of my chair. 
I put him on the 
piano: one day when I was practising. He is 
evidently not fond of music. At certain chords 
and when low bass notes were struck he would 
shake his head as if he were trying to dislodge a 
bug from his ear. But he was still for an hour 


limy prison on my birthday, May second. | when I practised on the organ in the chapel. 


Madame Scops had. never greeted me very 
cordially on my previous visits; but my wel- 
come now was too warm. 
at home. Uttering a shrill scream and whistle 
in one, she would noiselessly swoop down on the 
back of my exposed hand as 1 climbed the tree, 
leaving a red circular autograph from eight 
sharp talons, with a central figure from her razor- 
like mandibles. So I had to wear gloves when I 
called. 

When the plump little images were two weeks 
old, I took them out of the nest for the first time. 
Their eyes were closed and they made a cuddling 
sound as they nestled close to my hand. I said 
in pity, ‘‘Poor things, you haven’t got your eyes 
open yet.’” Sol put them back. 

After a week I went again. Their eyes were 
still closed. ‘They lay passive in my hand. I 
had been fooled; they were playing ‘‘’possum.”’ 

I left one for the vindictive mother-bird—I 
never saw the father-owl—and carried the pair 
home. 
proved as individual as two children. 

One had a small head and a shrewd look. The 
other was larger and as stupid-looking as a 
stuffed owl. In our town are two wise judges; 
one, Mr. Brown, is stout and good-natured; the 


other, Mr. Gray, is slender and keen-witted. So} 


I named the captives Judge Brown and Judge 
Gray. 


Bread and milk seems to agree with most | 
young animals, I find. So they were fed on this | 


diet for a season. I had read how Holmgrén | 
varied the habits of young pigeons by feeding 
them entirely on a meat-diet until the gizzard | 
became transformed into the carnivorous stomach. 
I thought I would reverse the experiment by 


She was always . 


Still fluffy and downy, they looked and | 





| It is particularly funny to watch him catch 
insects. After observing a creeping insect for a 
| few seconds he begins a lively war-dance around 
the prey, his wings vibrating rapidly, ending the 
polka by a wild swoop with both feet on the poor 
| bug. Ifthe capture is large enough he holds it 
up in a feathered claw, pulls off the wing-cases 
and devours it in dainty bites. 

Although prejudiced enemies have named him 
Screech-owl he is usually very quiet, his only call 
being a gentle wh-wa-wa-wa. 

The old Greeks put Scops giu on their coins 
as an emblem of thought and sagacity; but I 
| suspect that Pallas Athene chose Suspirius not so 

much for his wise demeanor as for the quaint 
| interest he possessed in himself. 
| ‘Ross ALLEN Harpis. 





| begins Sept. 25. 


throwing up first one foot and then the other in a | 


| rangement for convenience and comfort. 





| Chicago 6 da 





WORCESTER, Mass. : 
Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic 
Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in Chem- | 
istry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering, 
and a General cgegite Course. For catalogue address | 
Institute, or H. T. FULLER, President. 


BosTon, Boylston, cor. Berkeley, . Back Bay. 








A co-educational preparatory school of the highest 
le. Its certificate admits to all colleges ace opting 
certificates. ge sent yeasty to Institute of h- 
nology, Harv: and Boston Universities, Law and 
Medical Schools, etc. Catalogues forwarded. 10th a 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE & HAGA 


COWLES’ NEW STUDIO 


UILDING, 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors: Ross Turner, Ernest L. Major, Joseph 
De Camp, George Prowetet, Pipest -. Goodhue, Mercy 
A. Bailey, Annie E. Riddle, F. M. Cowles. 

The Eleventh Year of this well-established School 
opens October 2. uperior in equipment and in ar- | 








| have found that the most practical and 
economical Carpet Lining is the 


Norwich Carpet Lining.”’ 


It is made from folded paper. While the cost 
is just the same it lasts fully three times as long 
as the ordinary Carpet Lining and saves the wear 
of the carpet amazingly. ‘‘ We like it because 
it deadens the sounds of walking, etc.’’ 

For sale by Progressive Carpet Dealers. 

It can be ordered direct from the Factory in 
| so-vand rolls, express paid, at 10 cents per yard. 


E A sample large enough to show 
* its value will be mailed Free. 


| NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., Norwich, Conn. 


after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Dra 
ing and Painting, eee Still Life and Water-Colors. 
Special attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Il- 
lustrating. Class in Modelling. 
Students have free access to the galleries of the 
Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred dollars ($500) 
ven in scholarships. For circu- 
COWLES. 


Begin at any time. 
jars address as above. F. M. 








Contentment 
is folly when you might do better. 


What is the matter with your 
time? A trifle fast? A little slow? 
Always a few minutes wrong?— 
Does your watch cost more to carry 
than it did to buy it? Repairs, 
regulating, cleaning; a dollar or 
two every time you bump it? You 
might save it over and over in a 
year; show just as much style and 
always be on time, too, with the 
new, quick-winding Waterbury. 





BOSTON. 
Largest & Most Successful in the World. 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 


Every jeweler keeps it. A jew- 
eled watch. All suehee | for 
everybody. $4 to $15 buys it. 
Ladies’, gentlemen's or boy’s 
watch; ‘cased in nickel, coin- 
silver or filled gold (10 to 
14-karat). 


i, pis are fitted for the duties 


-da, 
ae embraces a list of more than 
twenty Ri. ers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to roaciency in each department. 
Dd Bere are young people of both sexes, 
full of diligence ond zea 
E LINE is of the highest order and 
includes eo business lessons. 
THE PAT +E is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 
THE REPUTATION of this school for original- 
of te leadership and as the Standard Institution 
its Find SCHOOL, 1 acknowledged. 
UIL ING is centrally located 


a. urpose coustructed. 
SPE "pote LC URSE. Shorthand, Tp Rs - 


= — © Sal Ow ‘respondence may be 
cial course. 

SITUAT IONS in Business Houses furnished 
its panes complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 

or “a oe (sent free) address, 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


SHORT 


acon Street, 
evedhar of Tremont ‘st.,) 


CIAL COLLEGE, 

oston 
Individual a Thor- 
ough instruction. Cire. free. 


Students mene to positions. H AN D 
now. 


© WARD CORKS WORLD'S FAIR. 


plete and practical. 
and yee on eve} 
THE FACULT 











Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, ete., at the 
BOSTON COMMER- 





A larve nart of this is stopped if mothers will use 


It Cures Eczema. Stops the Smart of Burns. 








Every Thuraday } in p SPs. & and OCT. Also Cures Itching, kind. Relieves Sun- 
Membership limited a and strictly first-class. burn, Quickly. Cures Pimples, Insect 


Bites, Bed Sores, Tender Feet, Chafing. 
Send four cents in stamps for Sample and Book. 
Sold by Druggists. 50 cents per box, or by post. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Use Comfort Soap for Hands, Face and Complexion. 
It is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. 25 cts. a cake. 


Plovurseque pogsanee. Route -is over the 
Picturesque O., via Washington. In 
ng; EBM. to the Fair; 
‘alls, Thousand Islands, Lachine 
White Mountains. Ask 

a ore Tours. Independent 


G. WARD COOK. W et, * oom i ‘Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


Piano Bargains. 


These are bargain times for you because they are hard times for us. You can take 
advantage both of hard times prices and of easy payments, paying but a little money 
now and completing the purchase in the better times to come. We don’t care so much for money 
but we must do some business. 

All sorts of Pianos and all sorts of prices. Some unusually good bargains in pianos that have 
seen a little use in renting ;—some of them could not be told from new if our books did not tell it. 

We send the piano at our risk and expense, and it must suit you or no trade. Write for 
catalogue and full information to suit your particular case—if you state the case. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 TREMONT STREET, Boston, Mass. 


$100 


return via _ ae, 
Rapids, Montreal x, 
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ss SWumber 3,460. 67th Year. 


$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies Five Cents. 





Twelve Pages, including Four Extra Pages. 


For the Companion. 


OLIVE GREEN. 


In FIVE CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER III. 


“Fire and Tow.” 


Tom Wallis’s mother had often told him that | not go directly into the house. 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, 


| should sometime kill somebody! For one awful 
| second the boy was afraid there had been some- 
| thing like murder in his heart. In his fury, he 


could at least have knocked Jabez down and 
not have cared what became of him. Perhaps 
people were killed in that way. 

When at last the chores were all done, Tom did 
He walked up 


his quick temper was his besetting sin, and had the narrow lane which led between the meadows 
counselled him to fight that fire down man-| to the upland pasture, where the cows fed. 


fully. ‘*You seem able to make headway against 


It was dark now. He felt the mist that was 


everything but your temper, Tom,” she said on | rising from the lowlands and spreading fast. A 
the very night of her death; and he silently con- | whippoorwill in the edge of the wood behind the 


fessed that this was true. 

How often had he told 
her before, ‘*I can’t seein 
to do anything with that! 
It’s just like a match set 
to tow—it flares up before 
I know it, and then I'm 
dreadfully ashamed after- 
ward. 1 repent so hard I 
should think I might make 
some improvement. But 
I don’t.” 

Now he stood before his 
hired man dumb for the 
moment with surprise. He 
would never have suspect- 
ed Jabez of putting that 
advertisement in the paper. 

An angry flush rose to 
the boy’s face; a hot spark 
came into each of his eyes. 
He flung down his milk- 
pail and advanced a step 
with fury in his heart. It 
was true, as Jabez said, 
that there was not much 
difference in size between 
them. Tom was almost 
eighteen years old, and tall 
and muscular. 

He raised a clenched 
fist. Jabez squared round 
ready to parry the blow, 
his own rather stolid face 
now beginning to show 
signs of anger. That blow 
would have been given had 
not a voice from the porch 
called out shrilly : 

“Say, Tom, have you 
brought in Jersey Molly’s 
milk yet? When you do 
bring it in, mind you put it in the smal! new pan. 
We’re going to have it for breakfast, you know.” 

Then a door slammed, and Alf went back into 
the kitchen. 

Tom’s arm instantly fell. The interruption 
had been enough. It had given him a chance to 
think. In his ears, almost as plainly as if she 
had been standing beside him, he seemed to hear 


~ ET Terman 





his mother’s voice saying, ‘You must fight that | 


fire, Tom.”’ 

He stooped and picked up his milk-pail. 
could not speak. 
and his blood leaping. 
at Jabez, for he was as angry as ever with him, 
and feared that if he looked at the man he should 
lose his self-control and strike him. The thing 
he had done seemed unwarrantable, insulting. 
He did not see how the man could have done it. 

Tom could not then remember that Jabez Jones 


He 


His temples were throbbing | 


He did not dare to look | 


| 
| 


was, as the neighbors said, ‘“‘kind of queer, but in | 


the main he was a first-rate fellow.” 
not remember his mother’s advice to bear with 
and consult the old hired man. 

The boy strode rapidly back to the barn. 
When he reached the cow he was to milk next, he 
pushed her so violently that she was confused, 
and did not make the right movement. Tom 
raised his milk-pail and struck her on the hip. 
She sprung aside. Tom took his stool and sat 
down. 

But at first he could not begin to milk. He 
heard the liquid streaming into Jabez’s pail. 
The cow by which he sat shrank and quivered as 
if expecting another blow. Tom saw that she did 
80. A great wave of shame surged up and over 
his consciousness. 

He put his hand gently on the cow’s flank and 
stroked her. She no longer shrank. Tom felt 
as if she forgave him. She would bear him no 
more malice. But if every one forgave him, how 
could he forgive himself ? 

What if he had struck Jabez? 
would have been a scuffle, a fight. 


Then there 
Perhaps he 


He could | 
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‘“‘Mavbe he was a stranger. He's got hold of 
| the joke on me, whoever he is. Bob's lost no 
| time spreading it round.” 

It did not enter Tom's head that there could be 
any other explanation of the stranger's words. 
‘He was not in a mood to take up consecutive 
| thinking on anything but the question, *‘Ought I 
to apologize to Jabez ?”’ 

It was perfectly plain to him that Jabez ought 
to apologize to him. If he did so, it would be 
comparatively easy for Toi to say that he was 
sorry he had shown so much temper. But if he 
did not? There was the rnb. As the boy stood 


A Feriious Moment 


barn almost inc?ssantly gave forth his plaintive 
ery. Tom went the whole length of the lane. 


He leaned against a post of the bars at the head | 


of it. The mosquitoes stung him, but he did 
not mind them. He was asking himself con- 
tinually this one question: Ought he to apologize 
to Jabez? 

As he stood thus meditating in the growing 
darkness, he heard the steps of a man coming 


rapidly along the highway, and then a cheery 


” 


voice called, ‘‘Ahoy there, mate 

Tom was too morose to answer. 

“Ahoy there! 

Thomas Wallis of Boltby Corner lives ?” 

Tom was disgusted. Mr. Thomas Wallis of 
Boltby Corner! 
tisement he had never heen called so. 

“So Bob Jordan has been spreading that 
around!” thought Tom, with an increase of his 
wrath against Jabez. He did not turn his head. 
The person addressing him from sixty feet away 
was, he supposed, some one he knew, though he 
did not recognize the voice. 

‘“Deef, I guess,”’ said the voice, meditatively. 
Then he called loudly, **Be you deef, mate ?” 

“If you're itching for a row,”’ said Tom, sav- 
agely, without turning round, ‘‘you'd better keep 
on pestering me!”’ 

“Well, I swan! Seems kind of crazy,’’ said 
the voice. ‘Say, if you can’t tell me where to 
find Mr. Thomas Wallis’s place, mebbe you've 
heard about Olive Green.” 

“Get it at the paint store in Boltby,”’ said Tom. 

“Paint store! Clean crazy!’’ said the voice. 
“Well, I cal‘late ‘taint no kind of use asking 
questions of a crazy fellow.’ Then the feet 
strode on. 

Tom's curiosity to know which of the neighbors 
had been jeering him and affecting sailor-talk did 
not triumph over his bad temper till a full minute 
had elapsed. Then he looked down the road at 
the man vanishing rapidly in the gloom. 

“Seems dressed like a sailor,”’ thought Tom. 


Can you tell me where Mr. | 


Except in that odious adver- | 


there alone in the damp, sweet night he made 
some good resolutions; but he knew that it was 
of no use making resolutions if he did not do the 
| right thing just now. 

“Oh,”’ he said aloud at last, as he turned to go 
home, ‘I wish it wasn’t quite so hard to do the 
right thing! If mother were only here!”’ 

| As he walked toward the house his stap grew 
more and more assured. He saw Jabez smoking 
on the back stoop. He went straight to him. 

“I want to tell you, Jabez,"’ he said in a manly 
way, “that I’m sorry I was so rough a little 
while ago. You see I was all struck of a heap, 
as you might say.” 

There! It was said. Tom experienced relief 
the instant he had said those words. But it had 
been so hard screwing his courage up to the 
sticking point that he hoped he should not soon 
have to go through the same thing again. 

Jabez took his pipe out of his mouth. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ he responded. ‘I sha’n’t 
lay up nothing against you. But I should ’a’ 
hated to ’a’ had a scuffle with you, and that’s a 
| fact.” 

He put his pipe back, and spoke next with his 
| teeth shut hard on the stem: ‘‘Be'n into the house 
since supper ?”’ 

“No.” 

‘Better go in. Looks like another place.” 

| Tom went into the porch. There had not been 
| a word from the hired man to signify that he 
| regretted having sent that advertisement to the 
| paper. It was strange. 

Tom went on into the kitchen. He felt worn 
| out with his work and with the struggle he had 
| had with himself. He wished he had a tidy place 
| in which to sit down. He could not help pausing 
| in astonishment on the threshold. 

The room was swept; the score of different 

| objects which had been lying about were put 


away; the sink was clean. Alf sat by a lamp on | 
A sense of | 


|a stand with a book in his hand. 
relief and rest came to Tom. 


“Kind of jolly, aint it?’ 
cheerfully. 

Tom sat down in the rocker and stretched out 
his long legs. 

“It does look nice. 
voice. 

‘*Up-stairs, fixing the bed in the spare room.” 

Tom drew a deep breath. 

“The lamp even cleaned !"’ 
exclaimed. *‘I declare I feel again as if I lived in 
civilization. But pretty nearly a 
She ought not to have worked so.”’ 
said Alf. 

was going to havea night's 


said Alf, looking up 


, 


Where is she ?’’ in a lower 


chimney is he 


she's done 
day’s work. 
**So I told her,”’ ‘But she said if she 
lodging she should feel bet- 
ter toearn it. She aint a 
shirk, I guess.’ 
back 
head and continued to gaze 
about the room. Itlooked 
almost as it had when his 


Tom leaned his 


mother was living. 

Tom, in spite of his recent 
laxness in that regard, 
liked cozy, neat surround- 
ings more than most boys 
It had been a great 
trial to him that he could 
not have them. But even 
when work had 
so driving, and 
he could do a good deal in 
the house, he could not 
make things look like this. 

“Don’t vou think, Tom, 
you could somehow keep 
her, say till fall?’ 
pered Alf. 

“I can’t do it, for | can't 
pay heracent. You don’t 
seem to know how short 
the fundsare. If I hadn't 
had to get that mowing- 
machine could have 
done it. It’s very discour 
aging to be so cramped; 
and you know, Alf, you've 
got to have a new suit of 
clothes before winter.” 


do. 


outside 


not been 


whis- 


we 


“You haven't any great 
show for clothes yourself, 
Tom.” 

“I know it. I sha’n't 
get to be much of a dude 
this season.” 

After a moment Alf said, as if speaking to 
himself, “I s’pose she'd work real cheap.” 

“Can't help it. Haven't a bit of cash for her.”’ 

‘Lhen there was silence until Alf suddenly laid 
down his book and said, “I'd be willing to give 
up the new suit if I could find out who put that 
advertisement in. And it was worded so queerly, 
too.” 

Tom made no response. 

“It was what I call a mean job,”’ said Alf. 

Still no answer. 

“What makes you so dumb all at once? 
were mad enough about it a while ago.” 

- 1 don’t like it any better than I did at first,” 
said Tom. ‘But there isn't any use talking 
about it.”’ 

‘Perhaps you know who did it ?”’ 

Tom said nothing. Alf rose in 


You 


some excite- 


ment. 
| 


**Do you know ?” 

**T sha'n't tell you'”’ 

“Gracious! Then you do know! 
seen any one since that girl came ?”’ 

“You needn’t question me any more,”’ replied 
Tom, with decision. 

Alf thrust his hands in his pockets and walked 


Have you 


abont the room. ‘Maybe there’s some one 
doing that kind of thing for fun,’ he said. “TI 


call it abont as bad as forging—using a person's 
name in that way.” 

At this moment a step was heard in the front 
entry, and the girl came into the room with a 
lamp in her hand. Tom instantly stopped loung- 
ing and sat upright. 

“You've been tidying things, I must say,” said 
Tom. “I wish you hadn’t worked so hard.” 

“Oh, work don't hurt,’’ said the girl, smiling 
faintly. ‘I like to be tidying up. Well, I guess 
I'll bid you good-night now. I'll be making an 
early start.”’ 

“No use hurrying off. 
said Tom. 

The girl disappeared. 


Well, good-night,”’ 


Presently Jabez came 
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in, sat down and dozed, as was his custom. Tom 
dozed, too, but Alf seemed wide awake, his 
cheeks red and his eyes shining. Before nine 
o'clock they were all in bed. 

The next morning was churning morning. 
Tom came down the back stairs before light, as 
quietly as he could. He was not more than half- 
awake. He was in his shirt-sleeves, and had not 
yet put on his shoes. He wondered if any one 
else hated his work as he hated getting up like 
this to churn. But the butter must be made. It 
was an important item when it was carried to 

Soltby market. 

He did not mean to wake Alfred, who slept in 
the lower bedroom; but he had no more than 
reached the last stair before his brother's voice 
called him. ‘Tom hastened to his room. Alf was 
tossing about on his disordered bed. 

‘“T haven’t slept a wink all night,’’ he an- 
nounced. ‘I’m as hot as I can be, and my head 
aches horrid.’ 

Tom’s heart sank as he heard and saw Alf. 
“You're going to have one of your fever spells; I 
did hope you had outgrown them!” he exclaimed. 

Alf groaned and tossed. 

“I'll go right over for Mrs. Mason,”’ said Tom, 
and went into the porch to pull on his boots. 
Just as he was going out a voice at the top of the 
stairs said, “Is anything the matter?’ He had 
forgotten about the girl who had come to answer 
the advertisement. 

“My brother is sick, and I’m going for a 
neighbor,’ answered Tom. 

‘Perhaps I can help; I'll be right down,”’ said 
she. 

It was not yet light, for the days had begun to 
grow shorter; but day was slowly taking the 
place of the darkness of the night. Tom put his 
lamp on the stand and hesitated as to whether he 
should go for Mrs. Mason, or wait. Once before 
since his mother’s death Alf had been ill as he 
appeared to be now, and then a tedious low fever 
had followed. 

Tom decided to go. Of course this girl would 
be of no use; and then she would be leaving for 
Boltby in the stage by seven o’clock. He looked 
in once more at Alf, who was quieter after having 
a drink of cold water. Then he hurried out of the 
house and ran down the road in the direction of 
the Mason farm. To his surprise there was a 
light in the kitchen, and Mrs. Mason immediately 
came to the door when he knocked. 

“TI wish you'd come over,’’ he began, “Alf is 
sick—says he’s been sick all night. If you'll 
only come and see what you think about him.’ 

Mrs. Mason hesitated—a thing she was not 
likely to do when asked to do a kind act. 

“I'll be over as soon as | can,"’ she answered, 
“but my Lucy 1s sick, too; and I'll tell you what 
1 think they've both got, and that is the measles! 
Alfred haint had ‘em, I'm sure. You must be 
awful careful about him, and see that he doesn’t 
get cold. I heard last night that all the Weldon 
children had the measles, and you know Henry 
Weldon was here playing with Alfred and Lucy 
not long ago.”’ 

Tom did not know what he should do. 

“T'll come over a minute just as soon’s I can," 
said Mrs. Mason. ‘But say—is it true what Bob 
Jordan was telling last night, that he brought a 
girl to your house ?—that she came about an 
advertisement—and you didn’t advertise ?”’ 

“Yes, it’s true.” 

‘*What kind of a looking girl is she ?”’ 

“She's bright-looking—smart, I guess, by the 
way she worked.”’ 

“Of course you let her stay all night, after 
she'd got there ?”’ 

“Yes; and she has more than paid for her 
lodging already.”’ 

“I was thinking,’ said Mrs. Mason, ‘that if 
she seems @ decent sort of a person, it’s kind of 
providential she happened to come just now. 
Sometimes things do happen so, ‘'om. ‘And I 
being tied up here, so I couldn't really help you. 
If the measles should go hard with Alf, you'd be 


thankful enough you had some womankind there, | 


you know.” 

‘You'd advise me to keep her for a while, 
then ?’” 

“Yes; till you see how things are going to 
turn. That is, if you think she’s the right sort.”’ 

“I’m almost sure she’s the right sort,’’ he 
replied. “But of course I don’t really know 
anything about her. The truth is, 1 do want her 
to stay, only I can’t afford it. If you'd seen how 
she fixed things up last night!" 

Tom quickly retraced his steps. On the way 
he was trying to make up his mind which one of 
his cows he would sell so that he might raise 
money to pay the hired girl, as well as the hired 
man. 

It did not take him many minutes to reach his 
home again. He saw a light moving about in the 
kitchen, and when he entered, the girl was just 
taking the bucket to go for more water. Without 
a word he took the bucket from her hand and 
went to the well. When he returned he asked in 
a whisper, **How is he ?”’ 

**He's dropped asleep.”’ 

Tom tiptoed out of the room, took off his boots 


and began to pour the cream into the churn in | 


the back room. 

It was now broad daylight. He would have to 
hurry to be in time to begin the morning milking 
at the usual hour. Making butter is a kind of 

‘ work one cannot hurry upon. 

He stood there turning the crank of the churn, 

the sound of the cream slapping against the sides 
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being the only sound, save that in the henyard 
beyond the barn the young roosters were now 
beginning their second bout at crowing. 

Suddenly a voice close beside him said, ‘I 
should like to speak to you, Mr. Wallis.” 

Tom let go the crank and turned quickly. | 
There was the girl, with her hat on and her 
gloves in her hand, ready to go. 

Maria LovisEe Poo.. 
(To be continued.) 


—+-o-e——__—_——_ 


THE COOL, COOL RAIN. 


Oh the cool, cool rain with its brightening drops, 

On the hill and the fervid vale! 
Its welcome fall on the thirsty crops, 

Its balm in the breathing gale! | 

Rejoice, O city! and sing, O plain, | 

In the fall and call of the cooling rain! | 

—Ffrank L. Stanton. 

| 

—————+oue—_____ | 


Figaro. 


For the Companion. 


BROTHERS. 


Walking round in Boston was harder work than 
haying, Zeph said to himself. As he settled back 
on a bench, stretching his long legs restfully, he 
drew a deep breath of relief. He would never 
forget that he had seen Faneuil Hall, the Old State 
House and the Old South Church; but his feet 
ached, and there was a crick in his neck. 

A patriotic memory made him feel glad to stand 
on Boston Common—only he was too tired to 
stand. He could be quite as patriotic, and much 
more comfortable, sitting down. 

The August afternoon was waning. At home it 
would have been almost chore-time. Zeph looked 
across at Tremont Street, and wondered why the | 
folks didn’t go to supper. 

It seemed to him that there were just as many 
people abroad as there had been hours before. 
They crowded the electric cars, choked the side- 
walks, and, waiting for the big policeman to wave 
them forward, massed themselves, wedge-like, at 
the crossings. 

Hot as it was, everybody was in a hurry. Zeph 
sighed, and perspired in sympathy. He mopped 
his streaming face so vigorously that a man who 
was balancing by on crutches smiled at him, and 
stopped. 

“Scorcher, aint it?” the stranger chuckled. 
Then, though Zeph nodded doubtfully and gripped 
his carpet-bag, the cripple swung himself over to 
the bench. He sat down with the*air of a man 
who is always welcome, and began to fan himself 
with his hat. 

“'Twouldn’t take many such days to dry up the 
Frog Pond,” he went on, with a humorous back- 
ward nod. “Had any hot weather up where you 
come from?” 

“Mmm.” Zeph nodded again. He stared hard 
at his seat-mate, and gained confidence in him. 
The man had an open, friendly face. His eyes were 
honest. Person, dress and manner showed that 
he had worked for his living. And then, Zeph 
reflected, a pickpocket wouldn’t go on crutches, 
anyway. 

He moved to give the stranger room, and grinned 
at him encouragingly. 

“Lookin’ f’r a job?” the man with the crutches 
casually inquired. 

Zeph shook his head. He lifted one leg over | 
the other, and contemplated the “shine” on his 
massive boots. 

“IT jest run up to visit a spell,” be said, as though 
Boston were an every-day affair. ‘1 got a brother 
—he’s younger’n I be—’s in business here.” 

“You’re farmin’, I take it?” 

“AVays hey.” The words were so significantly 
accented that they roused the other’s curiosity. 
| Struck somethin’?” he suggested. 

“Well, that’s ez it may turn out. I’m thinkin’ o’ 
| tryin’ millin’ f’r a spell. Nate Blossom’s gittin’ 
old, ye see; can’t seem to take holt like he use’ to. 
| So bein’s he run ’f a notion ’t he ‘wanted a young 
| feller to kind o’ look out fr things ’n’ do the 
figgerin’ ’n’ sech—well, the long ’n’ short ’f it is, 
| he come a’ter me!” Zeph ended proudly. 
| “Good enough! Think ye’ll like?” 
The tone of the answer sounded faint and far 
| away, like a reminiscence of youth. 
“IT alays hankered f’r that mill,” Zeph said 
simply. ‘Wa’n’t nothin’ round Bell’s Creek ’t 
| took me the way that did.” 
| Bell’s Creek’s in New Hampshire, aint it? 
from Salmon Falls myself.” 
| “Sho! Be ye?” The country boy gaped delight- 
| edly at the speaker, and seemed to cast about for 
| acomplimentary form of words. 





I’m 





“| “Well,” he said, presently, “it’s a good state to | 
when Mr.—what’s that lame man’s name where he 


hail from.” 
| “Sure!” the older man agreed. He sat still a 
few moments in meditative silence. When he 
spoke again, it was with the emphasis of one who 
knows. 

“Don’t make much diff’rence, though, where a 
man starts,” he proclaimed. “It’s where he fetches 
up, see? I’ve known young fellers to come into 
our place—I’m head porter for a concern down in 
the South Cove—come into our place from ’most 
all’round. If it’s in ’em to go wrong, they go, I | 
take notice, whether they come out of a New 
Hampshire parsonage ’r a North End attic.” 

“Oh, certain.” Zoph was rather respectful than 
interested, but this new friend needed no encour- 
agement to talk. 

“Beats everything how quick a boy e’n go down. | 
hill in Boston,” he added, in the same dogmatic 
manner. “You say you’ve got a brother here? I 
8’pose he’s seen it same’s I have.” 

“Guess our Jim don’t hey much to do with that | 
crowd,” Zeph laughed, confidently. “Jim aint | 
that kind. Alays know what he’s a-doin’, ’n’ he’s 
doin’ what he’d ought to be!” 

He hesitated a moment, and went on with an 
evident attempt at fair statement. “I grant ye he 
don’t write to marm ’s often’s he use’ to, ’n’ he don’t 
al’ays tell ’t he goes to meetin’, but sho! Th’ aint 
no trouble with our Jim, I bate ye!” 

“T was thinkin’ about one of our new clerks,” 
the porter resumed. He showed a kind of mourn- 
ful satisfaction in his subject, and refused to be 





| allowance, see? 


jand he stopped 


diverted from it. “Been discharged this week, he 
has. Isaw how the cat was jumpin’ ’fore ever I 
got my leg broke. Clever a boy as we had in the 
shop, too. Fell in with a hard lot, y’ see, ’n’ got to 
carryin’ on, ’n’ the firm wouldn’t stand it.” 

“I don’t hey no pity fr him!” Zeph commented, 
coldly. 

“That’s no way to talk.” The porter’s voice was 
temperate, though convinced, like that of a man 
who dves not fear to argue. “You got to make 
He didn’t mean bad. He was 
careless ’n’ ignorant,—only a country boy, green 
as grass,—’n’ he didn’t see where he was goin’ to 
wind up.” 

“He ought to known enough to be decent!” 


The porter smiled a little contemptuously as he | 


stooped to pick up his crutch. 

“°N’ vet if I’d been the firm, I’dt taken hold of 
him ’n’ made a man out of him,” he said. “You’d 
go hard on him, eh?” 

“I wouldn’t be no harder on him ’n he was on 
his folks!” 

“Yes. Well.” Fora moment the porter was at 
a loss. “I just come from his lodgin’-house,” he 
finally suggested. “He’s sorry.” 

“Why wa’n’t he sorry in the fust place?” Zeph 
asked. 

The other looked at him, but made no rejoinder 
beyond an impatient gesture. They two were 
silent for a time, intent on the passers-by. 

There was fascination for the country boy in the 
study of the kaleidoscopic crowd, butin the irresist- 
ible bulk it was somewhat terrible also. Had he not 
wished to meet his brother, he would have shunned 
its contact. Even as it was, before he flung him- 
self into it he retreated against the bench, settling 
his hat more firmly and buttoning his coat. 

“Well, good-day to ye!” he cried. “’F you ever 
git up to the Creek, come into the mill. I cal’late 
you'll find me—keepin’ books ’r managin’.” 

He «dwelt on the words with the simple vanity of 
a child, and the porter laughed indulgently. 

“So long! Good luck!” he said. “You sure of 
y’r road?” 

“Oh, I got a tongue in my head!” 

The porter nodded and smiled again, and Zeph 
strode away. At any other time his would have 
been a toilsome progress. Not even his swinging 
carpet-bag could make room for his feet and 
elbows. Plunging abstractedly from side to side, 
he outraged corns and invaded ribs with thought- 
less impartiality. 

Black !ooks and impatient words rewarded him; 
he was unconscious of all. After he left the 
Common, he risked his life at every crossing, 
heedless of his surroundings, driving straight on. 
Only a narrow and gloomy street at the South End 
could bring him to pause. There, breathless but 
content, he halted at the corner, happy in the 
thought that he was so near to Jim. ; 

“No; ninety-three’s the place,” he muttered. 
“That’s on that side, 1 cal’late. Jim’s home from 
business by this time, certain. My! Won’t he be 
surprised?” 

He shifted his bag to the other hand and crossed 
the street, lingering to scan the number on each 


door, and glad of an excuse to walk more slowly. | 
Now at the last he felt almost afraid of the smart | 


young brother fo whose smartness had been added 
the polish of city experience. There would be 
such a difference! 

He suddenly grew distrustful of his own aspect, 
at a druggist’s window to 
straighten his necktie with nervous, clumsy 
fingers, and glancing sidewise at the uniform row 
of squat, solemn houses. Their deadly respecta- 
bility was disheartening. It forced him to another 
stand in front of a bakery, and he stared long, 
with unseeing eyes, at the loaves of bread and 
cake which were displayed in the window. 

The appearance of a policeman roused him. 
Vaguely oppressed with a sense of guilt, he 
stumbled up the steps of No. 98, and pulled the 
bell. There was no response. The officer tramped 
along, paying no heed to him, and Zeph mustered 
courage to ring more loudly. 

Then, through the uncurtained sidelight, he 
watched the advance of a spare and sour-looking 
woman, after whom dragged a dirty child. In 
voice and movement the woman was intense and 
vehement. She tied on an apron and scolded the 
child with equal vigor as she came through the 
hall. Her face, when she opened the door, was 
fiercely defiant, but it softened at sight of the 
stranger’s bag, and she leaned forward invitingly. 

“Does James Cowdrey live here?” Zeph stam- 
mered. 

“When he’s at home!” the woman snapped. 

“Is he to home now?” 

“We-ell!” The landlady pursed her thin lips 
viciously. “I guess he’s here now,” she rattled on, 
shrilly. “’T least he was an hour or two ago, 


worked?—when he called. ’F you’d come to. 
morrer, though, you wouldn’t found nothin’ of his 
but kis trunk. Him drinkin’ ’n’ card-playin’, 
burnin’ out gas ’n’ comin’ in all times o’ night, ’n’ 
losin’ his job ’n’ owin’ me three weeks’ room-rent— 


| Why, you some of his folks?” she ended abruptly, 


sinking her indignation in her curiosity. “I didn’t 
know he had fone.” : 

“I’m—his brother.” 

Somehow Zeph had come into the hall. With 
self-iefensive instinct he had closed the door. It 
seemed to him that that high-keyed voice blazoned 
a personal shame. Grown suddenly,ill and weak 
and old, he leaned against the wall and looked 
at the woman blankly. 

“His brother,” he repeated, in a dazed way. 
“I’m Zeph.” 

“He never said anything about his folks—no 
more’n if he was ashamed of ’em,” the landlady 
complained. She was half-repentant and wholly 
embarrassed, and hastened to slap her child with 
a fury that relieved her emotion. 

“You stop squattin’ that kitten!” she screamed. 
A moment later, as the little girl trotted off 
crying, she turned to Zeph. 

“IT do’ know ’s you'd ought to mind my tongue,” 
she said, more mildly. “I’m all wore out answerin’ 
this door-bell. ’F it aint callers, it’s peddlers, ’n’ 
if ’taint peddlers, it’s the letter-carrier. I git so 
tired —” : 

“Where’s his room?” Zeph 


interrupted. He 





moistened his lips and swallowed a lump in his 
throat before he spoke. His voice was harsh and 
broken, and seemed to come from a distance. 

“Head o’ the second flight,” said the landlady, 
briefly. “Straight ahead.” 

She moved away from him, pretending to dust 
the hat-rack, and Zeph was dimly grateful that 
she said no more. He went very slowly up the 
stairs, his head held low, his fingers clutching the 
rail as though he feared to fall. No thought was 
consciously present in his mind, and the things 
that he saw impressed themselves upon it. The 
carpet was frayed at the centre. He stepped 
crosswise to clear the loose threads. 

At the first landing a door was ajar, and his 
comprehensive glance took in a bed, an open 
trunk, a rocking-chair, and a slatternly woman 
who was frying steak over an oil-stove. The 
upper hall was dark, and full of evil odors. 

He groped to the end of it, and up the stairs that 
corkscrewed from it. At the head he stood a 
while, his hands clenched, and his breath coming 
hard and fast. Presently he turned the knob 
gently and tiptoed within. 

“How are ye, Jim?” he called. 

“You! Zeph!” 

The lad, who was bowed dismally at the table, 
sprang up and came forward, obeying an impulse 
of eager delight. They clasped hands. Then the 
younger brother’s lips whitened and his eyes 
filled. He sank down in his place, not trusting 
himself to speak. 

“Kind o’ give ye a start, didn’t I, sonny?” 
Zeph’s voice was loud and cheerful, but for the 
moment he seemed to shun observation. He 
crossed the room with deliberate steps, and spent 
a long time in folding up his carpet-bag and 
settling it in the corner. 

“Aint very good friends with her broom, your 
landlady aint,” he observed, as he returned to the 
other end of the room. ‘Wouldn't like to eat my 
dinner oft’m her floor, same’s you could off’m 
our’n. Say !aint ye goin’ toask me to set down on 
the bed?” 

The boy rose hastily to offer his chair. Zeph 
waved it away. He sprawled across the bed, 
swinging his feet, and glanced with an air of 
intense curiosity around the bare and cheerless 
little room. 

It was stifling hot, as well as unfurnirched, 
cramped and dirty. He pulled off his coat and 
loosened his collar, casting an eye at the window 
to make sure that it would open no wider. 

“Pooty curtain ye got there,” he commented. 
“If the woman sh’d ever take a notion to wash it, 
I cal’late she’d al’ays feel like Uncle Spooner «id 
*bout votin’ wrong. D’ you hear ’bout that? Uncle 
Spooner says he, ‘I’ve voted the Democrat ticket 
every year f’r thirty-three year,’ says he, ‘all but 
one time I voted f’r a ’Publikin f’r third selec’man, 
’n’ ve wondered ever sence what in Tunket 
p’sessed me to stain my record!’ Guess your 
landlady’d be sorry to stain her record with soap 
*n’ water, wouldn’t she, sonny?” 

Jim «did not reply. 

“That reminds me: Abbie Spooner’s married to 
Frost—the little feller ’t works in the pulp-fact’ry,” 
Zeph pursued. 

The other made no answer; perhaps did mot 
hear. His eyes were fixed and vacant. His atti 
tude expressed a consciousness of merited suffer 
ing. Zeph glanced at him from time to time, but 
speedily turned his gaze away. 

“Say, Jim, I got a job f’r ye!” he cried with 
rousing emphasis, all at once. 

His brother smiled pitifully. 

“Nate Blossom’s mill, ye know. Zeph cleared 
his throat and'winked violently with both eyes. 
He sat up on the bed and clasped his hands 
around his knees. Finally he rose and walked 
slowly back and forward, his arms tightly inter 
locked behind his back. 

“Nate spoke to me,” he explained, in a low tone 
of studied unconcern. “Course I knowed he’d 
rather hey you, though—me bein’ double-fisted, ’s 
you might say, ’n’ not fit f’r nothin’ but plowin’ ’n’ 
hoein’.” He tried to laugh, but his voice faltered 
as he went on. 

“°N’ so, says I, bein’ ’s hayin’s over, I’ll jest take 
arun up to Boston, ’n’ put it to him whether ’t 
aint —” 

Zeph hesitated and stopped. His brother had 
leaned forward upon the table and hidden his face 
in his hands. 

“Whether ye can’t really save more money, ’n’ 
be better off,” Zeph resumed, a trifle incoherently. 
He braced himself against the foot of the bed, and 
scrubbed his feet backward and forward along the 
floor. “Boston’s a expensive place—must be. | 
cal’late I spent ’s much ’s sixty-five cents to-day— 
*n’—well—’f you wuz in the mill —” 

The bowed head stirred a little, and the bended 
figure at the table was shaken by a sob. 

“°N’ then—the’s another thing.” The 
came slowly, but not because they lacked sincerity. 
“Bein’ ’s Boston’s so high-priced, | wuz—I thought 
—the’ might be some little things you—you kind o’ 
didu’t pay for—you not havin’ much wages—’n’— 
seein’ ’s I sold the colt, ye see —” 

He laid a leather wallet carefully on the table. 

“I wish ’t you’d keep it f’r me, anyhow,” he 
added, awkwardly. “Hate to lug it round, I do 
I might git robbed. ’N’ if you’d jest ’s soon borry 
some —” 

Jim lifted a tear-stained face. 

“QO Zeph!” he cried, in an agony of self-reproach, 
“you wouldn’t if you knew!” 

“There, there, sonny! You ’n’ me’s brothers, 
aint we?” He crossed to the window, and resting 
his arms on the sash, stood looking out at the 
darkening sky. 

“Course we be!” he said, reassuringly, after an 
interval. “I aint sorry, ’f you aint. Course, ‘f 
there’s anything ye want to tell marm when ye go 
back—if ye go back —” 

“Let’s go, Zeph!” 

‘Honest, will ye?” 

“Tea.” 

“So we will, sonny!” - 

The older brother spoke with an of 
pleasure so deep that it was almost passionate. A 
mighty laugh that ended in something like a sol) 
burst from his lips. He hurried on his coat a! d 
looked over at his carpet-bag. 
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“The’s the night train!” he cried, with tremulous, 
eager joy. “Can ye ketchit? Can ye pick up y’r 
traps by that time?” 

“Yes.” 

Tne boy came close and put his arms around his 
brother's neck. 


“I never knew you before, Zeph!” he said, ina | 


choked voice. “Take me home! Teach me to be 
a man like you!” WALTER LEON SAWYER. 


——_~+= 


ONLY WAIT. 


The robin’s song zon may not translate, 
Nor the lines in the open book of fate, 
But the truth is there, if you only wait. 
Advance. —Julia May. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


A CHARGE IN A HURRICANE. 


On the wharves of New York, from men who 
work on the docks and in the holds of transatlantic 
steamers, I sometimes hear sea stories as inter 
esting as if they had come down from the time 
when Vasco Nunez sailed the Spanish Main— 
wherever the Spanish Main may have been. 

As I know little of sea lingo, I cannot repeat all 
the mysterious nautical terms with which sailors 


| stand up on that deck. 
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hoofs and horns with it, straight against the | 


palings on that side. 


“Well, sir, it’s easy to see that this was too much 


for their strength. The planks broke one after 
anvther like the firing of so many guns. Over 
went the cattle, all on top of another pen-ful. 
Hoofs were in the air, and the cattle gored one 
another with their long horns. 

“There was roaring and bellowing, and the scent 


of blood came up. Bi!l Smart and 1 run to make | 


the alarm. The captain came for’ard, and called 
all hands on deck to mend the pens. 
“No use! 


outside stockade crashed out’ard, and the big 
herd of cattle, some on their feet, some on their 
backs, came sliding and rushing and bellowing 
out on the deck, their long horns wavin’ this way 
and that, like trees in a wind-storm. 

“Meantime I'd heard the captain give the word to 
the English lads to go below; but it was no use. 





The storm was nigh a hurricane. | 
| "T'was as much as a man could do no more’n to | 
And with every lurch of | 
| the ship another pen gin way, till last of all the | 


They were well for’ard of the for’ard companion. | 


way, and the cattle were jamming every minute 
that way like a living sea. The deck narrowed, 
and the cattle soon come to fill the whole space 
between the rails Here, though, the rolling of 
the ship kept them surging and tramping from 
port to starboard, and from starboard to port. 


love to muddle the brain of a landlubber; but 1 | There was never a foot between the cattle and the 
do not know that my ignorance of ship language | rail for a man to pass through, and every sea that | seemed to be going down to the bottom of the sea. 


is a great misfortune. 

I have sometimes thought that sea stories would 
be more interesting to the people who have never 
been to sea if they were told in the ordinary lan- 
guage of landsmen; and so, as I made John 
Dever tell me, in good plain English, his story of 
his singular experience on board a cattle steam- 
ship off the river La Plata, I shall put his words 
down for the reader. 

“I had gone out to the Argentine on a tramp 
steamer,” John said, “and had unexpectedly been 
laid off there. But that didn’t matter. 1 wanted 
to go to Liverpool and get on a regular transat- 
lantic liner, and so I engaged at Buenos Ayres to 
look after cattle on an English steamer which was 
earrying dead meat and a few live cattle from 
Argentine ports straight to Liverpool. She was a 


fine steamship of four thousand tons, named the* 


Ciudad Rosario, after the port where she picked 
up the most of her freight. 

“We had laden at Rosario with our meat, which 
was stowed below in refrigerator compartments. 
We had besides a heavy cargo of hides, tallow and 
such like Argentine productions. 

“At Buenos Ayres we took on three hundred 
cattle on the deck. They were of the long-legged, 
long-horned Chaco breed—almost exactly like 
your Texas steers in their model and general rig. 

“We had them all in close pens on the for’ara 
deck—so close that they couldn’t move round any 
to speak of. That is the way they take a good 
many cattle to England from South America. 
They cross the tropics, and commonly there’s 
very little weather to go agin such a way of trans. 
porting live stock. 

“The crew was made up of Englishmen and 
Irishmen, or of men mostly without a country, like 
me, but with an English-speaking tongue in their 
heads. The Ciudad Rosario carried no passengers 
regularly, but there were two English lads aboara, 
travelling as guests of the captain’s, that looked to 
me like young swells taking a sea trip for their 
health. 

“One of them was called Mr. Gordon; he was a 
tall, thin, pale-looking fellow, about seventeen 
years old, and the other was a thick-set, dark chap, 
say sixteen—good-natured-looking, but who’d very 
little to say. I heard Gordon call him Arthur; 
and the second mate told me he was the son of a 
London doctor by the name of Woodyatt, and 
came out as a sort of a travelling mate for young 
Gordon. 

“These two chaps were a good deal interested in 
the cattle, and the second day out I saw Gordon 
making a sort of a sketch-picture of two of the 
biggest steers, and young Woodyatt looking over 
his shoulder. That was all very nice; but the 
next day, you may bet, the boys weren’t making 
any sketch-pictures of them animals. 

“It had come on to blow over night, and the ship 
was rolling heavily. The cattle were uneasy, but 
they were penned in so tight that they couldn’t 
move much. They bellowed in a low, thundering 
sort of way, tossing their heads up and down, 
rolling their eyes till the whites .showed, and 
rattling their horns one against another. 

“It was as wild and curious a sort of sound as 
I'd heard for a long time. 

“The wind blew harder and harder, and the 
weather got very thick. The two young English 
men came on deck with their coats buttoned tight 
about their necks, their caps half over their eyes, 
and their hands in their pockets, and watched the 
sattle as they lowed and crowded, thrashing about 
in their pens. 

“I say, Arthur,’ says Gordon to his mate, ‘what 
would happen if a lurch of the ship should throw 
all those cattle against the pens and break them 
down?’ 

“*What wonldn’t happen?’ says young Wood yatt, 
quiet-like. 

“*Bless me, how it does blow!’ says Gordon, 
‘and how the seas are rising!’ 

“Just then one big sea came clean aboard, 
and washed straight into the cattle pens. The 





steers plunged, crowded and bellowed, and the | 
pens, over toward where the young men were | 
standing, creaked and groaned with the pressure. | 

“The two boys drew back toward the companion. | 
way, and Bill Smart, my mate, and I laughed. At 
that they looked a little *shamed, and went back 
over the other side of the pens, for’ard. 

“But the next minute, upon my soul, the ship 
was like to be on her beam-ends; and in the midst | 
of the turmoil I heard a great smashing and 
crashing of palings, and saw that one of the middle | 
divisions of the pens had gin way, and more than 
forty cattle had been thrown in a swarming heap 
on top of another lot in the next pen! 

“Then of all the bellowing that you ever heard! 
The ship righted, and went over to the other side, 
carrying the struggling mass of living carcasses, | 
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had sent the mass of plunging cattle for’ard to 
within a dozen feet of the boys, and the backward 
movement settled them aft again a little toward 
us. The mate reckoned, it was plain, that it would 
be easier for us to start the mass aft when the 
movement of them was toward us. 

“We were on them, both gangs at once, witha 
yell. 

““Hi, yi! Hi, yi!’ I sung out, and all the men 
with me yelled back, ‘Hi, yi!) We could hear the 
yells of the other gang on the opposite side. 

“Coming straight onto us we could see a great 
tangle of long, sharp horns, and the glaring eye 
balls of the beasts showing white and clear. It 


seemed like the men behind me was forcing me 


straight on to the lowered horns of one big monster 


of a steer right before me, wedged against the rail. | 


“Never mind if I went down, that would busy 
the steer long enough to give the men behind me a 
chance to squeeze betwixt him and the rail, and 
from there to beyond the next one; and so they 
might be able to force the whole band of cattle aft, 
and rescue the lads for’ard. 

“Well, sir, I'd struck the mad animal a terrible 
whack across the nose with my belaying-pin, and 
then ducked to try to dive past his shoulder, when 
the beast came right onto me and crushed me 
down to the deck. I was just thinking that I’d 
rather have his hoofs than his horns, when I felt a 
great dizzying lurch, and somehow I seemed to be 
on top of the whole mass of cattle, and the ship 





“Where's your 


struck us astern sent the mass of beasts a little 
further for’ard and nearer the two lads. 

“You understand there wa’n’t another soul on 
that bit of deck for’ard but those two boys. Over 
the backs of the cattle we could see the lads stand 
ing there. They’d begun to realize the position 
they wasin. They stood with their backs to the 
rail, as far for’ard as they could get. Gordon was 
pale, but young Woodyatt looked as cool as a 
cucumber. 

“It seemed as if there was nothing for them to 
do but to jump overboard, or else be trampled and 
gored to death; and in that sea and with that wind 
it would be sure drowning to jump overboard. 

“There was just a chance that a rise of the ship’s 
bow would send the mass of cattle far enough aft to 
clear space enough for the boys to rush back; but 
though every time the bow went up enough cattle 
come back on us to send us all scattering into the 
shelter of the pilot-house, the rest of the beasts 
seemed to be wedged between the rails so that 
they were carried farther and farther for’ard 
instead of back. 

“When the cattle once reached the place where 
the boys were, it would mean nothing but death 
for them, and a horrible death at that. 

“The captain had a scheme to save them; but 
why it didn’t work I'll tell you. 

“*Boys,’ said he, coming up into the midst of us 
in a brotherly kind of way that you never see ina 
sea captain less’n there’s some big emergency, 
‘there’s but one way out of it. I want two gangs 
of men to volunteer to charge into the cattle, one 
at each rail, and force the movement of them aft. 
It’s to save the lives of those boys. My own duty 
is to navigate this ship through this gale. Which 
two men of you will be the first to volunteer to 
lead such a charge, without more ado?’ 

“There was a movement amongst all the men, 
but Bill Smart and I was ahead. There was at 
least a dozen more men at the back of each one of 
us. 

“*All right, boys,’ says the captain. ‘Arm your- 
selves, all of you, with belaying-pins, and go in.’ 

“We grabbed up the pins. I got my dozen men 
into a sort of a wedge, like a letter V, point fore 
most, with me at the point of it, alongside the star 
board rail, and Bill and his gang did the same 
along the port rail. 

“The wind was now blowing nothing less than a 
hurricane. The captain had left us already to 
give orders for navigating the ship, which was as 
ticklish a job as ever the master of any craft had 
at sea. 

“The second mate was with us. He gin us the 
word of command just as a big sea from astern 


pardner ? 


“What had happened? Only this, that the rolling 
of the ship had shifted clean to port the whole 
cargo of baled and salted hides on the deck below, 
and therefore the ship had lit’rally gone on her 
beam-ends! 

“Down, down went the cattle, all mixed together, 
to port. My steer was on his back now, and I was 
clinging to his big side.. Where I should bring up 
I«lidn’t know, but I made quite sure it would be in 


“salt water, for the cattle were mostly off their feet, 


and the ship being on her beam-ends, the bulk of 
them were dead certain to go over the rail and into 
the sea. 

“But I’d no earthly way to help myself. Ia 
sooner cling to the side of this ox than trust myself 
to the hoofs and heels of the rest of the band. 

“Meantime, what do you suppose I was thinking 
about as we two critters, steer and man, slid down 
the deck toward the South Atlantic Ocean? I was 
thinkin’ what’d become of them two boys leanin’ 
ag’inst the port rail for’ard. 

“Was the cattle on top of them now? 
in the sea already? 

“Suddenly the air in front of me and half-below 
me seemed to boil up with beef critters. I saw 
them underneath me, seemin’ to spring up into the 
air from their backs without any effort. I was 
dazed, but [knew enough to know that they was 
goin’ overboard. 

“And over they went, by the score and hundred. 
Meantime I rolled off my steer and onto the deck. 
I says to the steer, in a sort of onthinkin’ way, 
‘Good-by, old fellow; we’ve been on mighty«lose 
terms together!’ and I seen him go sprawling over 
the rail with the rest. In one minute’s time all the 
cattle in my neighborhood had gone by the board 
and into the ocean. 

“Meantime, we was all likely to foller’em soon 
enough, ’less’n the ship righted; and what was to 
make her right? There she laid like a log on the 
water. As soon as I had scrambled to my feet I 
found myself to the waist in water—the port rail 
had gone under to that extent. 

“IT hadn’t a thought but that the steamer would 
go to the bottom, and was actually preparing to 
spring off the rail into the open sea, trusting to the 


Was they 


| nishes the best webs for cross-hairs. 


chance of getting hold of some bit of the floating | 


pens that I seen had gone overboard with the 
cattle, when like a flash the ship righted. 

“I felt, as if it wasin my very sinews, the thrill 
of the screw catching in the water, and the steady 
ing hold of the rudder. 

“Bless you, that deck was all afloat! I went, 
half-staggering like a lubber, half-swimming like 
a porpus, toward the for’ard companionway. And 
who should I meet there, coming plunging in from 
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the other direction in just the fashion that I was 
navigating myself, but young Woodyatt! 

“He straightened himself up as he reached the 
companion-rail. I did the same, touching my cap. 

“*Mighty glad to see you all right, young sir,’ 
says I. 

“He looked as calm as ever. There wasn’t a 
gleam of an expression on his face, but he threw 
his wet arm around my wet neck, for all that 

‘Jack,’ says he, ‘you risked your life for us as 
nobly as any soldier ever risked his for his country 
in battle.’ 

**Where’s your pardner?’ says I. 

‘**He’s propped up back there forward,’ says he 
‘He’s a little faint. I’m going after a restorative 
for him. If you don’t mind, you might go and 
look after him while I’m gone.’ 

“I found young Gordon in a pretty bad state for 
a young man who was travelling for his health. I 
held his head until Woodyatt came back with a 
bottle, that he put to his mate’s lips. That seemed 
to put right, for he 
revived enough to go to his room; and though he 
didn’t say a word to me then, he looked at me 
mighty grateful as he passed by 

“Well, it was just this; had lost 
enough of the cattle in that listing to port so that 
we coukl handle the the 
most providential going on her that 
any ship ever made, for it freed us of that terrible 
deck-load of charging wild cattle, and really saved 


Gordon somewhere near 


you see we 
rest. It was probably 
beam-ends 


the lives not only of those two lads for’ard, but of 
half of us fellows as well who'd volunteered wo try 
to rescue "em. 

“When we got to Liverpool, Bill Smart and I 
was both called up to London to see the boys’ 
fathers; and T tell you, we never had any occasion 
to feel sorry that we led that forlorn hope on the 
steamship.” EDSON KEMP. 
<-@e 


For the Companion. 


THE SPIDER AND THE ENGINEER. 


When the civil engineer has his instrument “set 
on line,” carefully adjusted and ready for use, he 
must watch the crowd of curious and interested 
onlookers, lest one or more “grab the machine” 
and endeavor to look through the telescope, “Jes’ 
to see how far they kin see.” 

If the tripod be moved ever so little by a careless 
hand or foot, the engineer must go through all the 
work of levelling and resetting the instrument. 
Sometimes the incautious meddler has been known 
to break off the eye-piece of aclamped transit; but 
usually no worse damage is done than the dis 
placing of the telescope’s “cross-hairs” 
intersecting point had been set on the line. 

If the meddler does get a look through the tele 
scope of transit or level, he is likely to see nothing 
except two fine lines crossing at right angles and 
defined against a blank of sky. These fine lines 
are the “cross-hairs” fixed inside the telescope. 

The accompanying illustrations of two circles 
are made to show the inside of the telescopes of 
both transit and level, which in this respect are 
usually alike. The black lines bisecting each other 
are the cross-hairs, which are almost always 
simply spider-webs. One circle represents an 
inside metal ring, called the “diaphragm,” which 
is held in place within the barre! of the telescope 
with the four screws, as shown The outside 
black ring represents the barre! of the telescope 
Upon the metal diaphragm the cross-hairs are 
fixed. 

The cross-hairs are very fine, newly spun spider 
webs, and when properly adjusted in place, the 
intersection of the two cross-hairs, or webs, is the 
exact centre of the instrument. They are held in 
place on the diaphragm with beeswax, and it 
requires nice and careful work to place them cor 
rectly. The location of the diaphragm in both 
instruments is near the eye or smaller end, just in 
front of the inner end of the eye-piece that moves 
in and out to give “focus.” 

Another figure in the illustration shows a flag 
man within the circle. This is the image the tran- 
sit man has placed the flagman 
directly upon the line surveyed. Notice that the 
perpendicular hair almost covers the staff held by 
the flagman, and the horizontal hair about equally 
divides the lagman’s body. 

Very few people seem to notice how a surveyor 


whose 


sees when he 


or engineer works. 

George Washington was a surveyor, and there 
are many pictures extant representing him at 
work at this occupation. The great man is usually 
represented by the artist as standing by his instru 
ment, grasping it firmly with one hand,—which I 
am bound to say he never did,—and holding to the 
telescope with the other hand, which he surely 
did not do, as he was undoubtedly a 
veyor. Ata short distance from Washington, the 
father of his country, in these pictures, stands his 
flagman, holding a staff upright and at arm’s 
length from his body, a position as incorrectly 
shown as is Washington’s at the instrument 

The sketch of the fagman shown within the 
circle is the proper one. The flagman cannot place 
his staff fairly upon the line unless he is there 
himself. 

Makers of engineers’ instruments have tried 
metal substitutes for spider-webs, or cross-hairs, 
but they are apt to break at any time when exposed 
to changes of temperature, owing to the ex pansion 
and contraction of the metal instrument. .The 
spider-web will break, but not as readily nor as 


good sur- 


easily. 

I have found that the black house spider fur 
It will spina 
web smoother and finer than man can produce. 
So fine is it that itcannot be readily seen with the 
eye unless placed upon a darker background, for 
the Web, when newly-spun, is very white. The 
field spider furnishes a web of coarser texture 
and finish. 

I have taken from the joist within a woodshed 
what appeared to be a very clean, newly-made 
web, and placed it within my instrument. When 
it was adjusted in place I looked into the telescope 
and saw what knotted rope. 
Every particle of dust which had adhered to it 


appeared to be a 
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while in the woodshed stood out in the clear and 
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Had we been in a town when the cross-hair | cholera in Italy compelled an application of | pelagic sealing outside the sixty-miles limit 
| quarantine regulations to such an extent that it | during May, June and July, and prohibiting the 


magnified vision of the glass, giving it the appear- snapped, a house spider's web would have been 
ance of a small rope tied up in knots instead of | obtained, and before placing it in the instrument | did not pay steamship companies to import immi- | 
being what it really was, a delicate strand of | it would have been drawn through fluid India 


cobweb. 


A lady friend once thought to do me a favor by 
giving me some exceedingly fine threads of silk to 








She had ravelled them from 


use for cross-hairs. 
some silk cloth. ‘They were very fine and smooth, 
and black as jet. After placing them in the 
instrument I looked into the telescope, and saw 
two shining, wavy lines, that resembled bars of 
highly-polished black iron. 

The close weaving of the silk had kinked the 
threads, and the kinks were so minute as not to 
be discernible to the naked eye. They were, 
moreover, too coarse, or too large in diameter for 
the purpose. 

Cross-hairs often break when the engineer is 
using his instrument. A sudden jar, or a blow 
given upon the tripod, will sometimes cause them 
to snap. : 

When a summer rain comes on suddenly, 
catching the engineer where he is remote from 
shelter, he and the instrument are then exposed to 


the rain, and the condensation of moisture within | 
|have come into operation in such a way, at | 


the barrel of the instrument will dampen the 
cross-hairs, causing them to relax. When the 
storm has passed and the sun again appears, its 
heat may warm the instrument almost as quickly 
as the rain had cooled it. Then the cross-hairs 
begin to tighten, and sometimes they snap in two 
parts under the strain. 

During the construction of one of the Pacific 
railways in the 60's, I was at work one day when 
the instrument in use ‘snapped a cross-hair.”’ 
This was a predicament, truly. There was only 
one thing to do, and that was to find a spider. 
So all hands and the cook went spider-hunting, 
and that particular portion of the Pacific railway 
stopped growing while we did so. 

After searching some time, a spider was found 
in an adjacent swale and brought to the instru- 
ment, where I proposed that it should spin the 
much-desired web. It seemed to be the most 
obstinate insect that ever lived. Instead of spin- 
ning, it lay on a handkerchief which had been 
spread on the ground, and remained motionless. 

We poked it and “shooed”’ it, then we kept 
away from it, watching and waiting for it to 
begin spinning a web; but spin it wouldn't, and 
spin it didn’t. 

More spiders had to be found; so al! hands 
again went spider-hunting. After another long 
search, a second one was found and brought to 
the instrument, where a forked reed had been 
prepared. The spiders were then industriously 
tantalized to make them spin. 

If a spider is held up on a reed, the inclination 
of the insect is to drop to the ground, which it 
will do very quickly by means of its web. 
spins for that purpose, the forked reed is turned 
and the web wound about the fork. Sometimes 
the spider will drop suddenly to the ground with- 
out spinning. 

Our second capture on this occasion proved to 
be a willing spinner, and at last the much-desired 
cross-hair was spun and put in place. After a 
delay of about three hours, that part of the great 
Pacific railway again resumed development. - 

Cross-hairs obtained under such conditions are 
seldom the best, because there can be no selection. 
The field spider’s web is so fluffy that if two 
strands come in contact they adhere, and when 
pulled apart they appear even more fibrous and 
fluffy. In the telescope they look luminously 
white, while in a strong sunlight they are not 
sufficiently distinct. 





As it | 


| ink and then dried. Such a web makes a solid- | 


| looking, strongly defined cross-hair. 

Though the breaking of a cross-hair is not a 
very common occurrence, 
there are few engineers 
who have not had the 
unpleasant experience in 
finding an _ instrument 
minus one or both hairs 
when at work some dis- 
tance from home. 

So you see the despised 
and “horrid” spider, the 
terror and disgust of the 
thrifty housewife, has, 
with its simple and insig- 
nificant thread, been a 
silent contributor to our 
material development and 
national prosperity. Its 
web, fixed in place within 
the engineer's instrument, 
has, step by step, defined 
and located every mile of 
our great railway system, 
from ocean to ocean, from 
lake to gulf. It has aided 


canals, in the building of 
our streets; in the sub- 
divisions of farms and 
other lands, both public 
and private. 

It has defined our coast 
line, the bays and prom- 
ontories, and the courses 
of our great rivers. With 
it the base lines ard 
grades of all our finest 
and noblest structures— 
monuments of the crea- 
tive skill of the American 
engineer and architect— 
have been defined. It is 

curious to think that in the consummation of 
| these grand achievements, all of America’s work- 
men, from apprentice to master, have been and 
are co-laborers with the common spider. 

W. F. Goopuve. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
KINGSHIP. 
Who wears a crown must fear to see 
Both crown and kingdom slip away: 
Who rules himself a king shall be, 


Secure unto his dying day. 
ARLO BATES. 


QUARANTINE AND IMMIGRA- 
TION. 


In consequence of the prevalence of cholera in 
the ports of southern Italy, the quarantine laws 





| American ports, that the steerage immigration of 
Italians into this country has been practically 
stopped. 

A considerable number of immigrants suffering 
from Asiatic cholera were brought to New York 
on steamships from the Mediterranean. They 
were détained at the quarantine station, together 
with the other steerage passengers who came on 
the same steamers, and the steamers themselves 
were not allowed to proceed to their docks. 

It is this detention, and not a special order or 
discrimination, which has had the effect to 
suspend Italian immigration. 

Under the operation of the present system of 
quarantine detention, immigration is soon stopped 
from any country in which an epidemic is raging. 


companies cannot afford to support steerage 
passengers, as they must do, during a period of 
even a few days of quarantine detention. 
| Under the orders of the Treasury Department, 
| to whose jurisdiction these matters belong, a 
| twenty days’ detention of an infected steamer, 
| with all its passengers, is possible. A single 
| detention of so long a period as this involves so 
| great an expense that the steamship companies 
refuse to receive more immigrants from the ports 
| against which the quarantine regulations are 
| likely to be enforced. 

The restriction is a very desirable thing, not 
only from a sanitary, but also from a social and 
economic point of view. It lessens by many 
thousands the number of foreigners pouring into 





found in providing employment for native and 
naturalized workmen. 
The end of the summer has found a great many 


been suspended or postponed until the financial 
situation is clearer or the supply of currency 
greater. 

Western silver mines have been closed, and 
miners and other workingmen whose employment 
has depended upon the mining industries have 
been flocking eastward, in the hope of obtaining 
work in a market which appears to be already 
over-supplied with labor. 

In the face of this fact, immigrants continued 
to arrive in the country in numbers which were 
not perceptibly diminished until the epidemic of 





in the location of our | 


At the rates of passage which prevail, steamship | 


the country at a time when no little difficulty is | 


manufactories closed throughout the country. | 
Many important construction enterprises have | 


grants from that quarter. 

No way has yet been found to effect such a 
reduction in immigration for any other reason 
than the jeopardizing of the public health. By 
| our laws we are able to protect the bodily health 
| against dangers which threaten it from abroad; 

but up to the present time we have been unable to 
| protect the social and moral health of our people 
| against equally serious dangers from the same 
| quarter. 
| Isit possible that we might restrict immigration 

effectually by an application of a somewhat 
similar principle to that which operates in the 
| quarantine—that is to say, by the imposition of a 
tax which would make it unprofitable for vessel- 
owners to bring in immigrants when we did not 
| want them, the same to be repealed or suspended 
if for any reason more laborers from abroad were 
| desirable ? 

| Possibly it would not be practicable; but it is 
|at least clear that moral, economic and social 
reasons have a claim to consideration in this 
| highly important matter of immigration, as well 
as sanitary reasons. 
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For the Companion. 


| PRAIRIE FIRES. 


| A curving, leaping line of light 
A crackling roar from hot, red lungs, 

A wild flush on the skies of night 

A force that gnaws with hot red tongues, 
That leaves a blackened smoking so 

A fiery furnace where the cattle trod. 


HAMLIN GARLAND. 
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THE BERING SEA ARBITRATION. 


On the fifteenth of August a decision on the 
Bering Sea dispute between the United States 
and Great Britain was published by the Inter- 
national Arbitrators at Paris. Though unfavor- 
able on certain legal points, the judgment sub- 
stantially supports the main American moral 
contention. 

The dispute arose from the actions of those 
Canadian and American adventurers who, in 
1885 and subsequent years, waylaid and killed 
many seals swimming either on their annual 
course to the Pribilof Islands or round about 
them in seeking fish food. To these American 
islands the seals resort in early summer for 
breeding purposes. There they stay for about 
seven months, then swim southward out of man’s 
observation, and return again early the following 
year. 

Many of the seals killed while swimming were 
females bearing, or having recently produced, 
young, so that two lives were taken for one fur. 
Many, shot dead, sank beyond recovery. Others 
escaped with wounds, either to suffer long in 
healing, or die in slow torture beyond man’s 
reach. 

Thus this hunting was marked by useless 
slaughter, agonized life, the depriving young 
seals of their mothers, and such alarming diminu- 
‘tion in the seal herd that their extinction seemed 
an early prospect. 

Hence the United States, owning the Pribilof 
Islands and having leased the seal fisheries to a 
company entitled to fair protection, felt justified 
in forbidding pelagic sealing—the hunting of 
swimming seais—in Bering Sea. Our govern- 
ment further depended for justification on the 
belief that this nation, in purchasing Alaska from 
Russia, had bought some such legal right to 
protect the seals as Russia had asserted long 
before. 

It was the plain duty of the United States to 
protect the seals on what seemed good grounds, 
and so bring up for negotiation any new point of 
international law or morals that might be 
involved. 

Acting on this policy, our government seized a 
number of vessels registered as British or Cana- 
dian, though many of these were owned by 
Americans, who, it is proper to mention, were 
quite within their individual rights in the cir- 
cumstances. To these seizures Great Britain 
objected, asserting them to be violations of inter- 
national law that gave rise to British claims of 
damages. 


| 


| After long negotiation an agreement was 
reached in February of last year, by which the 
|two governments left the main questions con- 
cerned to be decided by seven arbitrators, two 
of whom were to be appointed by this country, 
two by Great Britain, and the others by France, 
Sweden and Italy respectively. 

A majority of six arbitrators, including one 
American, have decided, in effect, that Russia 
did not possess nor transfer to the United States 
any exclusive jurisdiction in Bering Sea beyond 
three miles from Alaskan shores. 

A majority of four, including one American, 
have decided that the United States have no 
special property in nor jurisdiction over seals 
beyond the three-mile limit. It is remarkable 
that both the British arbitrators joined one 
American in dissenting from this judgment. 

But all the arbitrators appear to have agreed that 
there was right in the main American claim that 
swimming seals should be efficiently protected. 
Thereupon the tribunal has framed regulations 
entirely prohibiting at all times pelagic sealing 
within sixty miles of any land in the North 
Pacific as well as Bering Sea; forbidding any 
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more destructive methods of hunting with fire- 
arins. 

These regulations well uphold the American 
assertion that international good morals required 
ample protection to swimming seals, and as the 
regulations are subject to change from time to 
time, they may be made stricter on sound repre- 
sentations of American interests. There is much 
truth in the Canadian complaint that the tribunal 
gave the shell to Great Britain and the oyster to 
this country. 

Satisfactory as this is to American sentiment, 
the greater satisfaction is that the principle of 
international arbitration has been vindicated with 
reasonable satisfaction to both principals. and 
therefore in a manner to commend it hereafter to 
the common sense of the world. 


—_——__—_+9e——————— 


SAVED FROM DROWNING. 


A physician owning a country-seat in New 
England, where his family were accustomed to 
spend the summer months, taught his boys to 
swim as soon as they were out of the nursery. 
His farm bordered upon a lake, where the greater 
part of the boys’ time was taken up with boating, 
fishing and swimming. One was nine and the 
other six years old, and they were expected to 
take care of themselves. 

One day the younger child was seized by a 
cramp while he was in the water, and after 
screaming for help sank out of sight. The brother 
swam out boldly and got an arm under him before 
the third downward plunge. 

The youngster was unconscious and helpless, 
but the older one contrived to keep him afloat 
with one arm while striking out with the other for 
the shore. He drew the little fellow out of the 
water, white, motionless and apparently dead. 

The rescuer had heard his father describe the 
treatment for resuscitating persons taken from 
the water when nearly drowned. He could not 
remember it in detail, but he was impressed with 
the necessity of prompt action. 

He did not attempt to summon help from the 
house, which was a long way off. Placing the boy 
on the face with his wrist under the forehead, he 
paused a moment and then turned the body on the 
side. 

This crude attempt to restore respiration was 
repeated several times, until he was delighted to 
find the lips moving and the eyes opening. The 
young physician had not made a strictly scientific 
application of the rules for artificial respiration, 
but the little fellow’s breath was restored. 

Then two additional rules mentioned by the 
father were remembered. The body was briskly 
rubbed, and then bundled up with the jackets and 
dry clothes which were on the bank. 

With these measures for restoring circulation 
recovery was well-nigh complete. Then taking 
the child on his back the rescuer started for the 
house, where the mother received them with open 
arms and an anxious face. 

The patient was put to bed and the father sum- 
moned from town, but precautionary measures 
were hardly necessary. The nine-year-old physi 
cian had done his work so successfully that scarcely 
more than a sleeping draught was required for the 
night. 

The father was proud of the boy, and he hada 
right to be. 

“I could not have done better myself,” he said to 
the lad. “You must be a doctor when you grow 
up. Indeed, you are one already.” 

Every manly boy who has the opportunity learns 
to swim as a matter of course. But there are few 
men or boys who have their wits about them, and 
know what to do in an emergency when a 
drowning person is to be resuscitated. 

Sometimes a brave rescuer, after risking his life, 
is baffled on shore by his own ignorance in dealing 
with his helpless burden. It is an art that is 
readily acquired. 


*» 
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NOT DISCOURAGED. 


A colossal statue of Father Mathew, the 
“Apostle of Temperance,” as he is called, was 
unveiled not long ago in Dublin. 

It was the work of a young girl, twenty years of 
age, who secured over many competitors the 
privilege of making it. She used as a model a 
young man who, as it turned out, had been a 
notoriously bad character. 

From some fancied offence, he conceived a spite 
against the young sculptor, and going to her 
studio in her absence, he broke the plaster cast of 
the statue ‘nto bits. 

Distressed but not daunted, the young girl asked 
for an extension of time, and patiently went to 
work to make a new model, which she did success- 
fully, and she has now witnessed the fruition of 
her labor. 

A case showing quite as much pluck occurred 
with an American sculptor. Her model for a 
statue of Abraham Lincoln having been accepted 
by a commission in Washington, she was allowed 
the use of an unoccupied room in the Capitol 
building as a studio. 

With the utmost care she superintended the 
packing and removing of the cast. When she 
reached the Capitol, a curious crowd had assem- 
bled to see it. 

In putting it in position, an awkward workman 
let it drop, and before the poor girl’s eyes it 
broke into pieces. She involuntarily burst into 
tears, but in a moment or two bravely seized her 
tools, and with tears still streaming down her 
face, went to work to repair the almost hopeless 
damage. 

The crowd sympathized with her, and gave 
three cheers in recognition of her pluck, which 
made her smile in the midst of her distress. The 
statue was eventually made, and is now in the 
Capitol at Washington. 

It would not have been of great moment if those 
two particular works had been ruined beyonG 
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repair. Two girls with such courage and determi- | and fat woman in his museum were married, and 


nation could hardly fail to succeed if health and 
time are given them. One of the requisites of 
success is, to be able to persevere under discour- 
agement. 
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PRACTICAL, 


John Ruskin has been widely sneered at as a 
man who undertook to tell people how to live, 
while he was himself the most unpractical of 
thinkers. Yet there are few students who have 
put their own shoulders to the wheel with an 
equal result of bringing about a definite good. 

Although he did his utmost to teach the Oxford 
undergraduates drawing, he did not altogether 
succeed; but he did make them dig! He had 
noticed a very bad bit of road in the neighborhood, 
and learned that it was nobody’s business to mend 
it; meanwhile the farmers’ carts and the casual 
pedestrians were bemired. 

Ruskin sent for his gardener, who had been 
foreman of the street-sweepers; he laid in a stock 
of picks and shovels, took lessons in stone-breaking 
and called on his friends to spend their recreation 
time in doing something useful. 

More picks were broken and more time lost than 
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she replied: 
“T suppose they loved through thick and thin 
Looking at the curivsities in the museum, she 


‘COMPANION. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 

tion and promotes the growth of the hair. i Ade. 
~ me 

“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 

tifrice”’ is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal 


| became so absorbed in watching a large anaconda and is used and recommended by many dentists. (Adv. 


| 
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a regular business contractor would have liked, 


but the cottagers got their road. 

He had a firm belief in giving away the tenth of 
one’s income, but in his own case the tenth became 
amuch larger fraction. At one time he undertook, 
with the aid of Miss Octavia Hill, to reclaim some 
of the worst lodging-houses in London. They 


aimed at showing what a wise and kind landlord | 


could do for his tenants by giving them habitable 
dwellings and recreation grounds, and requiring a 
moderate rent. 

The experiment was a successful one, and the 
two were satisfied with receiving five per cent. on 


lous landlords could easily obtain. 

Mr. Ruskin finally parted with his share of the 
property to Miss Hill, and did not spend upon 
himself the thirty-five hundred pounds which 


that she walked off the top stair of a flight, and 
fell. Mr. Barnum was just in time to catch her | 
and save her from a severe bruising. 
“I am more lucky than the first woman who fell 
through the influence of the serpent,” said Phebe. | 


| 
| 
LANGUAGE OF ANTS. 


It is no longer necessary to prove the existence 
of language among insects. What is now of 
interest is to find out, if we can, the extent and | 
limits of their language, and the ideas and infer- | 
ences to which it gives rise. It is still a question, 
however, in what way communication is opened | 
and kept up. Is it by rubbing the antenne | 
together? The movements of the insects make 
this seem reasonable, yet a professor in natural 
history in Prussia recently stated that ants are 
provided with a sounding apparatus resembling 
that of the wasp, by means of which faint sounds 
suited to the ears of ants are produced. This 
remains to be proved. 

How is it that these small creatures can venture 
far from the nest, distances that are relatively 
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enormous, and never hesitate about the road to 
take when they wish to retrace their steps? 
Learned men who have studied the matter attribute 
the power to the formic acid given out by the 
insect as it travels, so that it finds its way in 
exactly the same way that a fox or a dog does. 
“One day,” says M. Levallois, “I followed an 
ant foralong time. She was far from the ant-hill, 
and seemed to have no intention of soon returning. 
“In the middle of the path she came upon the 
dead body of a good. sined snail. She first walked 
all around it, then climbed upon the ugly creature’s 
back, crawled all over it, and after this thorough 


‘ s | examination, instead of going on, immediately 
their money, instead of twelve, which less scrupu.- | 


was the price of it. The money went right and | 


left in gifts, until one day he cheerfully remarked: 
“It’s a’ gane awa’ 
Like snaw aff a wa’.” 
“Is there really nothing to show for it?” asked 
some one. 
“Nothing,” he replied, “except this new silk 
umbrella!” 


* 
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TRAVELLING LIBRARIES. 


In the palmy days of the lecturers—when Phillips 
and Chapin and Pierpont and Beecher were at 
the height of their platform fame—the instructor 
travelled from audience to audience; nowadays 
it is rather the audiences that travel to meet the 
lecturers at the many Chautauquas, seaside and 
summer schools. But the latest device for what 
may be called peripatetic instruction is the travel- 
ling library. 

New York is entitled to the credit of putting this 
novel device into operation. Under a special law 
the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York have general authority to lend books from 
the state library to local public libraries through- 
out the state. 

Taking advantage of this permission, they have 
put together a large number of “travelling libra- 
ries,” each having one hundred volumes. These 
they send forth from town to town as messengers 
of instruction and entertainment. 

Every town library which is assisted from tax 
funds, and even, under reasonable conditions, any 
other library, may obtain one of these collections 





of bocks and put them into circulation among its | 


own readers; and when the first “traveller” has 
unburdened itself of its store of knowledge it may 
be exchanged for a second, that for a third, and 
80 on. New collections are constantly being 
made. 

The catalogues of these little libraries are 
admirably made up; each includes a fair propor- 
tion of fiction, history, travel, sociology, poetry 
and general literature. Special lists are also 
provided, such as “Fifty best books on Economics,” 
and “Sixty best books on Agriculture.” 

Is there not something in this novel idea worthy 
of imitation and expansion? 
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CLEVER FLATTERY. 


A clever and delicate compliment was that paid | 
by an American gentleman to Washington Allston, | 


the well-known painter. The two were dining 
together, with other guests, and Allston was 
observed to be looking ata picture hanging over 
the mantel. It was “Falstaff Summoning his 
Ragged Army,” and was not an especially notice- 
able piece of work. 

“I do not think you could do better yourself,” 
said his host, and the artist bowed, apparently 
well pleased. When he had taken his leave the 
son of the house said to his father: 

“How could you tell Allston he could not have 
painted that picture any better?” 

“It is one of Allston’s own,” was the reply. “It 
was painted some years ago, and has been severely 
criticised.” 

And for that reason the artist must have been 
doubly glad to hear it commended. 


~ 
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PHC@BE CARY. 





P | 
Some one has called Phebe Cary the wittiest 


Woman in America, and as one of her friends 
declared, the Phoebe Cary who flashed and 
sparkled at an evening dinner was no more bril- 


liant than the same Phoebe as she came in to the | 


break fast-table from her marketing. 

One evening at a little party the fun was fast 
and furious, and one lady suddenly turned to 
another, who was very quiet, saying: 

“Why don’t you laugh? You sit there like a 
post!” 

“There,” exclaimed Phebe, ‘she called you a 
post! Why don’t you rail at her?” 

Mr. P. T. Barnum told her that the skeleton man 


returned to the nest. | 

“When half-way home she met one of her com- 
panions. In an instant they had touched or rubbed 
antenne with great animation, and she was pur- 
suing her course. The same performance took 
place when she met a second and a third, and as 
soon as she had left them they quickly turned 
toward the spot where the snail lay. 

“The first ant soon entered the nest, and I lost 
sight of her; but doubtless she continued her 
work of informing and exciting the rest, for a lon 
line of ants immediately came out and set forth 
for the prey. Ten minutes afterward the snail 
was entirely covered with the yellow swarm, and 


by evening not a trace of it remained.” | 
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STORIES OF TWO DOCTORS. 


A curious society is that of which Edward 
Everett Hale speaks in McClure’s Magazine. Its 
name is the society of “People who Think we 
are Going to Know More about Some Things By 
and By.” He says in regard to it: 

This society was really formed by my mother, 
who was for some time the only member; but one 
day Doctor Holmes and I met in the Old Corner | 
Bookstore, in Boston, and he was telling me one 
of the extraordinary coincidences which he collects 





| with such zeal. 


I trumped his story with another, and this led to 
a talk about coincidences, whereupon I told him 
that my mother believed we should sometime 
understand more about them. He was delighted 
with the idea, and we organized the society then 
and there; he was to be president, I was to be 
secretary, and my mother was to be treasurer. 
There were to be no other members, no entrance 
fees, no constitution, and no assessment. 

We seldom meet now that we do not authorize a 
meeting of this society, and challenge each other 
to produce the remarkable coincidences which 
have become known to us since we met before. 

Here is a place for one of those jokes for which 
the English language and Doctor Holmes were 
made. A few years ago our famous Massachusetts 
Historical Society screwed up its library and other 
offices by some fifteen feet, built in the space 
underneath, and rented it to the city of Boston. 
When Doctor Holmes went up for the first time,to 
see the new quarters of the society, he left his 
card with the words: - 


0. W. HoLMEs. 
High-story-call Society. 


DEFIED THE BARON. 


Important officials sometimes forget that there 
are persons who can afford to disregard their 
importance. A purse-proud old nobleman was 
travelling through the rural districts of Sweden. 
One day he stopped his carriage at a country 
tavern, and called out in an imperious tone- 

“Horses, landlord! Horses at once!”’ 

“I am very much pained to inform you that you 


will have to wait over an hour before fresh horses 
can be brought up,” replied the landlord, calmly. 


“How!” violently exclaimed the nobleman. 
“This tome! My man, I demand horses immedi- 
ately!” 


Then observing the fresh, sleek-looking ones 
which were being led up to another carriage, he 
continued : 

“For whom are those horses?” 

“They were ordered for this gentleman,” replied | 
the landlord, pointing to a tall, slim individual a 
few paces distant. 

“T say, my man!” called out the nobleman. 
“Will you let me have those horses if I pay you a 
liberal bonus?” 

“No,” answered the slim man. 
them myself.” | 

“Perhaps you are not aware who I am!” roared | 
the now thoroughly agitated and irate nobleman. | 
“IT am, sir, Field Marshal Baron George Sparre, 
the last and only one of my race.” | 

“I am very glad to hear that,” said the slim man, | 
stepping into his carriage. “It would bea terrible 
thing to think that there might be more of you | 
coming. 





“T intend to use 


I am inclined to think that your race will | 
be a foot-race.” 
The slim man was the King of Sweden. 


FOR HIS BOYS. 


In a paper read before the Iowa Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. W. H. M. Pusey related a character- 
istically “human” anecdote of President Lincoln. 
While in Mr. Pusey’s office one day, Mr. Lincoln 
took out of his pocket an old document, and said: 


“I wish you gentlemen would locate this land 
warrant for me. It is my pension obtained as 
captain in the Black Hawk War.” 

ir. Pusey remonstrated with him for having 
kept it so long. | 

“You ought to have entered the warrant years 
ago,” he said, “when it could have been placed in | 
land further east.” 

“Yes, I know it,” answered Mr. Lincoln, “but I | 
have kept it as a souvenir of the war, and to show 
Bob and Tad that I have been a soldier.” | 











TELECRAPHY. 


Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. How to put up Telegraph 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, ete. By mail FREE, 
J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., New York. 

ean obtain 


M E N A N D WO M E N pleasant and 


rofitable work by addressing the Contrexeville 
itg. Co., Manville, R. I., mfrs. of Normandie 
Plushes. Send 12 cents for samples and particulars and 
secure the agency for yourtown. Mention COMPANION. 























Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar | 


with them, mention THE YouTruH’s COMPANION, and 
send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J 


75,000 Terriffs Perfect Washers 
are now in actual use without one dis- 
satisfied purchaser. Washes easily, 

uickly and warranted to wash as 
elean as can done on the wash- 
board. (2) machines sent on trial at 
wholesale price where not introduced. 
If not satisfactory money refunded. 
Live Agents wanted. For terms 
and prices write. 

PORTLAND &M¥G, CO., Portland, Mich. 











WALL PAPER. 


Send 5 cents postage for 100 samples and “Guide, how 


to Paper and Economy in House Decoration.” All the 
latest designs at very lowest prices. 
ALFRED 30-32 W. 13th St., New York. 


PEATS, 136-138 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Send to nearest address. 





THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS have sent us testimonials 
of the merits of our 


Seamless Ribbed Waist 


FOR CHILDREN. 
Combines Durability with 
Delightful Ease and Comfort. 
The only perfect low-priced Waist 
made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years. For sale by 
all first-class Dry Goods Dealers. If 
unable to procure in your town send 
to us for sample, enclosing 25 cents, 
or 35 cents for the better grade. 
NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO., 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers, Nazareth, Pa. 








Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 37. 


The Financial Panic 


now prevailing is caused by a lack of | 


confidence in the currency of the U. S. 
There is no panic in 


The M. B. L. A. 


because there is no lack of confidence 

in its management or its methods. 

Over $7,000,000 paid in Death Losses. 
0 Splendid Openings for First Class Agents. 

MASS. BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 
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MACIC SCISSORS 





SHARPENER. 
Dullest scissors sharp 
ened in 5 seconds 
Simple. Durable. Perfect 
25 cts. Post-paid. 
a A Prize for Agents. 
v Exclusive territory. 
Sells as soon as it 18 shown. 
COLUMBIA MFG, CO., 
Ov2 64 Thorndike Street, 


Asthma 
Sufferers 


Send at once for our book telling of the 
New Departure the of 
Asthma and Hay-Fever by constitutional 
medicines which remove the cause of the 
disease and Cure to Stay Cured. 
names and addresses of patients all over the 





in treatment 


It gives 


country who are willing to inform you of 
the success we have attained in their cases. 
Free by Mail. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 








| 
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} brings comfort and improve. 
KNOWLEDGE ment, and tends to personal 

enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 

better than others and enjoy life more, with less expen 

diture, re promptly adapti » world’s 

products to the needs of physic 

value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 

| embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanentty curing Con 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and itis perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50-« t »nnd 1.00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO, only, whose name is printed on every 

package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
well informed, you will not accept any substitute if 
offered. 














Witch Cream. 


It softens, feeds, beautifies the 
skin, Protects the complexion. 


Shaving 


After 





Witch Cream. 


Witch Cream 
quieting. 


The razor is harsh. 
is healing, soothing, 


Takes the fire out of sunburn, ivy poison, and all 
irritations of the skin, cooling and grateful at all times. 


For sale by all druggists, 25 and 50-cent bottles. 


Small size by mail 35 cents. 


C. H. & J. Price, Salem, Mass. 





*“‘We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 


GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nour- 
ished, healthy, bright, and active, and to 
grow up happy, robust, and vigorous. 





The BEST FOOD for Haund-fed Infants, 
Invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


For Infants and Invalids. 


Our book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address upon request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE 
Boston, Mass. 


COo., 





MERRILL 


F. HUBBARD, Taunton, Mass, 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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For the Companion. 
AN AMERICAN GIRL IN EAST 
INDIA. 
“IN Two PartTs.— PART II. 


Remembering all that housekeeping means in 


America,—all those terrible organic eruptions in | not please the khan- 
the spring and fall, when the carpets and the|samah. He would 
stoves are taken up and put down again, and the | not protest, he would 
rooms are divested in turn of everything except a | salaam just as re- 


charwoman and a pail and a bar of yellow soap,— 


all the picklings and preservings and pies and | morning when 





puddings, all the tidyings and darnings and | 


makings-over for Tommy, I am quite ashamed to 
lay claim to the title of housekeeper at all. 

With you it is a profession—how many I can 
remember who adorn it! With us it is a‘some- 
what idle dignity. 

The ‘“‘memsahib” (mistress) is a person from 
whom orders proceed. Her business in life is to 


know what pleases her, to praise or to rebuke. | 


She is not at all necessary to the domestic 
machine; it may run a little more or less smoothly 
for her presence, but it is self-running. 





Her servants understand their business much | 


better than she does. She may dismiss, but she 
is not qualified to interfere. What could you do, 
pray, with a live fowl and some tropical vegetables 





and a handful of charcoal embers and an order 
for breakfast in half an hour, with the temper- 
ature at one hundred and six degrees in the cook- 
room? The real government is the sahib. The 
memsahib is his secretary and representative; 
and there are two departments, each with its head. 
Even domestic affairs, in India, are arranged on 
an Official basis. 

The department of the table, with all that 
appertains to it, is under the khansamah. The 
department of the house is directed by the bearer. 

The khansamah, always a Mussulman, is 
official chief to the kitmutgars, the mussalchi, and 
the cook. He is head butler; the kitmutgars are 
waiters—one to each member of the family. His 
subordinates find it well to be on good terms with 
the khansamah, and a person with whom it is 
well to be on good terms soon grows rich in 
India. 

Besides, he generally does the ‘‘bazaar,’’ the 
memsahib’s marketing, bringing in a daily 
account; and the result of that is that he some- 
times invests his little savings in house property 
in Calcutta, bringing in four hundred rupees a 
month. This is an anomaly, in view of the fact 
that his own pay is about twelve, until one comes 
to India and studies it in the light of dusturi. 

Dusturi means commission, and the commission 
you are expected to pay varies with your income. 
I grieve to think of the price extorted from the 
wife of the commissioner for a saddle of mutton. 
The commissioner is the “‘burra sahib’’ (chief 
sahib), and the burra sahib should pay more for 
his saddles of mutton than anybody else in the 
station, not because he gets better ones, but 
because he is the burra sahib and it is suitable. 

We have exchanged confidences upon the sub- 
ject, the commissioner’s wife and I; and she has 
told me mournfully that she does not feel her 
dignity enhanced in the least because she pays 
three rupees for a sirloin while I pay one and a 
half. Butshe is quite helpl.ss in the matter. So 
are we all. 

I know the energetic response the little house- 
wife of Boston would make to that. ‘Why not 
do your own marketing? Why not put your foot 
down?’ Dear little Boston housewife, it is 
impossible. 

In Peevulvore. the bazaar is three miles from 
the sahib’s dwelling, three very hot and dusty 
miles. Leprous beggars sit by the wayside, and 
the road winds through bustees (collections of 
native huts), where the smells are not pleasant. 
The sahib is an imperious person and would not 


|easily be persuaded to allow the memsahib to 
| take this walk. 

Besides, there is her dignity to consider. What 
would the maharajah think if the commissioner's 
wife should ‘do her own bazaar,” as we say in 
India? When one is a commissioner's wife it is 

| necessary to consider what the maharajah would 
think. 
| The commissioner to the maharajah represents 


| the “‘burra lord sahib” (viceroy), and the burra | 


lord sahib represents 
| the queen-empress 


}across the black 
| water. 

And then such an 
innovation would 





the 
he 
came to say, “‘Hazrt 
tiar hai’’ (Breakfast 
is ready), as he did 
before, and his ser- 
vices would be just 
asassiduous, though 
perhaps the least 
shade of sorrow and 
anxiety would be 
perceptible upon his 
grave brown face 
as he stood behind the chair of his master. 

But when the evening came, and peace, and 
the thoughtful hubble-bubble, the khansamah 
would hold converse with the cook; and next 
day the memsahib’s marketing would not be 
served up quite so appetizingly as usual. 

If this did not induce her to go back to former 
ways, there would be more converse, and then, 
to the wonder and grief of the khansamah, the 
sahib's breakfast would make him sick—not 
very bad, but just a little sick, and very cross 
indeed. And then the khansamah, being ques- 
tioned, would respectfully suggest that there 
were many thieves and scoundrels in the bazaar, 
and that perhaps the memsahib had heen cheated 
—indeed, he thought himself that the fish this 
morning was not good. 

The khansamah’s methods may seem a little 
radical, but they generally succeed. They suc- 
ceed because khansamahs are all alike. They 
calculate their income upon their master’s, and 
you will not be surprised to know that they 
generally retire rather sooner than he does. 

The bearer is an influential person too. He 
dusts and trims the lamps, and cleans the shoes, 
and is responsible for the general well-being of 
the household. 

He would be outraged if you asked him to 
sweep. His servant, the mater, does that, and 
all the other menial work. The memsahib is not 
supposed to know of the existence of the mater, 
and if she values the respect of her establishment 
she must never speak to him or take anything 
from his hand. And strange as it may seem to 
any one who does not know the far-reaching 
operation of caste, we in India find it wiser to 
submit to this custom, as to many others. 

The bearer calls his duster a jharrun, and a 
large part of the amount every memsahib intends 
to save at the end of 
the month disappears 
in jharruns. What be- 
comes of the jharruns 
is an’ Aryan problem 
yet unsolved. 

The bearer can ac- 
count for the using up 
of at least a dozen a 
month without casting 
any light on it. He says 
they all go for daily 
use and that he has 
given three tothe groom. 
The memsahib's imagi- 
nation is supposed to 
explain the rest; and 
while it is at work, the 
bearer would like one 
rupee and six annas 
to pay for some new 
jharruns. 

The bearer always 
carries a jharrun over 
his shoulder. It is not 
graceful and it is gener- 
ally a little dirty, but it 
is the mark of his call- 
ing, and he would feel 
undignified without it. 

When I have watched 
the operation of the 
mater’s brush, which is 
only a bunch of split 
cane, and of the bearer’s jharrun, I sometimes 
feel an acute longing for a stout American broom 
and a large-minded duster, and the opportunity 
of turning both of these unoffending domestics 
out. For the mater’s duty is done when he has 
raised as much dust from under the matting as 
possible, and picked up a torn envelope from the 
floor. The bearer has accomplished his when he 
has flicked every article in the room once or 
twice with his jharrun; and it is not of particular 
consequence to either of them which does his 
work first! 


spectfully in 





But you know the uncompromising character 





of the American broom. What an awkward 
piece of luggage it would be, and how unlikely it 
would seem to be fundamentally connected with 
one’s happiness in Peepulpore! So when 1 went 
to India I didn’t take one. 

As for the pickling and the preserving, Sheik 
Kuttu Bux ‘does that, in the bazaar. It is a 
happiness to leave it to Sheik Kuttu Bux, to know 
that there is not such a thing as a ‘“‘self-sealer’’ in 


you can make will 
“keep.” 

Sheik Kuttu Bux, 
on the contrary, is 
very clever, and will 
make you such na- 
tive gooseberry jam, 
such guava jelly, 


chutney, as will a- 


dorn your break- 
fast table to some 
purpose. 


Besides, Sheik 
Kuttu Bux is al- 
ways there, holding 
his stock at his own 
risk. The seasons 
make no difference 
to his jellies and 
jams, and he pre- 
pares them more 
cheaply than any 
memsahib could. So to her there comes no 
preserving season. Very seldom, either, does 
she make or mend. There is a useful function- 
ary, called a durzie, who relieves her of that. 

The durzie is usually a lean and venerable little 
Mohammedan, wearing a long white coat, a small, 
round white cap, and a pair of spectacles. In- 
variably the durzie carries an umbrella—an old 
brown umbrella, with its fulness tied in with a 
shoe-lace. 

I have never seen a durzie with his umbrella up 
in the daytime; but at night, especially on a 
bright, fine moonlight night, he opens it to keep 
off fever and the dew. <A procession of durzies 
going home from their work on such a night as 
this is one of the queer things of Peepulpore. 

The durzie’s pay is from three to four dollars a 
month, and like all the other servants, he feeds 
himself. His whole services are at your disposal 
for this sum; his personal attendance from ten to 
five, and his great toe, which is of no insignificant 
assistance in long seams. All he asks is a yard 
of matting to sit on in the veranda, something to 
mend or something to copy. 

A pair of trousers for the sahib, a tennis-blouse 
for the memsahib, a night-dress for the baby— 
nothing is beyond his imitation, provided he has 
an original; but it would be a daring person 
who would appear in garments which the durzie 
had been allowed to evolve out of his own 
imagination. 

So that the Anglo-Indian memsahib is not 
overburdened with cares. She toils not, neither 
does she spin, except when she first comes out; 
and then for a month she darns her own stockings, 
and tidies her own drawing-room, and tries to 
teach the cook how to make puddings out of the 
‘“‘Lakeside Cookery Book.”’ 








But soon she finds that the climate does not 
encourage that kind of 
housekeeping, and that 
all the lazy ladies whose 
acquaintance she has 
made are wiser than 
she. 

Very soon her day 
becomes the day the 
round red sun rises and 
sets upon for the mem- 
sahib from Manipur to 
Sindh. It begins very 
early with a light break- 
fast, and then comes a 
ride or a walk while the 
shadows are still long, 
and the dew lingers in 
the grass, and the sun 
seems to have risen only 
to make a stage effect. 
After that a bath and a 
second breakfast, and to 
see that the sahib gets 
away to office with the 
proper helmet on his 
head, and at least a bit 
of mignonette in his 
button-hole. 

Then the khansamah’s 
accounts and a struggle 
with that dignified offic- 
ial, which may or may 
not result in his bill 
being reduced by four 
| cents. Then orders about tiffin, dinner, the pony, 
|the garden. Then it is twelve o’clock, and for 

two hours the memsahib either pays visits or 

receives them, or is darnoaza bund (the door is 
| shut), which is a polite way of saying that she 
| does not wish to see anybody—she has a headache, 
she is asleep—anything. 
| ‘Tiffin comes at two, and then there are ‘‘chits”’ 
to write or toanswer. A disproportionate amount 
of the memsahib’s time and energy goes in 

“chits.”” A chit is a note, and it is che sole 
| business of one servant, the chuprassie, to fetch 
| and carry chits. He has a thumb-marked book, 





such mango sweet | 


which the recipient signs, so that a chuprassie 
who finds a sahib's address difficult to discover is 


| cut off from his natural resource of depositing 
| the letter in a well. 


If the memsahil wants a yard of ribbon, ora 
tin of cocoa, or a book from the library, or a four 
| for tennis, a chit is the medium through which 


|she obtains it; and all the long Indian day is 
| dotted by chuprassies in coats of divers colors, 
all Her Majesty’s Indian Empire, that nothing | unexpectedly but meekly at one’s elbow with a 
| note. 


With the tea urn comes the sahib, and the 
short hours before the quick-falling Indian dark- 
ness are filled with golf or tennis, or another 
ride. Where after dinner; but never anything 
after dinner. There are no concert rooms or 
lecture halls or theatres in Peepulpore. 

If you have not dined with the commissioner 
and the commissioner has not dined with you, 
and neither of you has dined with the doctor, it is 
| likely that you will talk awhile in long chairs on 
the veranda, where the south breeze is blowing 
across the rose-garden, and think of the beauty 





of the stars and the loneliness of Peepulpore, and 
| go to bed. 

| All night long the jackals will howl, not 
| unmusically, in your dreams, and an impertinent 
crow, sitting on the ginmil, will wake you in the 
morning. Sara JEANNETTE Duncan. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


ABIJAH HAWKINS’S CURE. 


“T tell you what, ’Bijah Hawkins, I've done my 
last tastin’, and I’ve done my last applyin’, so 
| you needn’t come to me again with any of your 
| mixin’s. I’ve made up my mind, and I'll stick 
| to it.” “ 

‘‘Now, Martby,’’ began her husband, persua- 
sively, ‘don’t go on like this. You know we’ve 
| got to git some money to keep the farm a-goin’.” 
“Git some, then!’? snapped Mrs. Hawkins, 
shutting the oven door with a bang. ‘Git some 
,—it’s easy enough. There’s the strawberry 
patch, jest cram full of berries—and weeds. 
| There’s the south medder with the grass jest 

spilin’ to be cut. There’s the sparrow-grass bed, 

that only wants a little tendin’ to make it bring 
| us in seventy-five dollars a summer. And there’s 

you a-settin’ there with no thought in your head 

but your worthless ole ‘Rheumatism Extermina- 

tor,’ and before that, your ‘Fleetin’ Dyspepsy 
| Pellets,’ and before that your ‘Golden Charm 
| Liniment’—and before that goodness only knows 
what.” 

“T wish you'd try a little,”’ persisted the old 
man, exactly as if she had not spoken. 

He poured out a spoonful of the dark-colored 
liquid from the bottle before him, and held it 
toward her. 

“Do, now; I taste these things so often that it's 
kinder hard for me to tell about the size of the 
dose. Does it seem to you the ginger flavor's too 
powerful ?”’ 

Mrs. Hawkins cast one indignant glance at him 
and left the kitchen. Abijah chuckled softly to 
himeelf. 

“She'll come raound,”’ he said. 
does.”’ 

But this time Mrs. Hawkins gave her husband 
a surprise. She not only refused to test the new 
“Rheumatism Exterminator,’’ but she also an 
nounced her intention of making an immediate 
visit to her sister in South Daneville. 

“Why, but Marthy!’’ objected the horrified 
Abijah. “It’s preservin’ time!”’ 

“No more’n ’tis hayin’ time,’’ retorted Mrs. 
Hawkins, firmly. ‘If you can afford to let the 
grass spile, I guess you can afford to git along 
without preserves this winter. I tell you plainly, 
*Bijah, I’m a-goin’ to starve you out.” 

“If the ‘Rheumatism Exterminator’ is a suc- 
cess,” sfid Hawkins, with stubborn amiability, 
“I s’pose you'll come back. Deacon Farrar’s 
bespoke the first try this arternoon.” 

“You'd better bring the hair-trunk down right 
away, Bijah. I guess I'll take the four o'clock 
train. That'll git me to Eliza’s jest in time for 
supper.”’ 

Five days later, Abijah Hawkins was standing 
at the kitchen table alone, washing medicine 
bottles in a large tin pan of boiling suds. 

His usually gentle disposition was somewhat 
ruffled. In the first place, he was not enjoying 
his task. In the second place, he was hungry, 
and he felt little appetite for the baker's bread 
and cake which in his wife’s absence he was 
obliged to buy. In the third place, the house 
was singularly lonely. ‘Therefore, when a sharp 
rap came at the door, he welcomed it eagerly and 
cried, ‘‘Come in!’’ in a very brisk voice. 

The visitor came in, walked close up to her 
astonished host, and surveyed him with angry 
eyes. 

‘Why, Mis’ Farrar, what’s the matter ?”’ 
Abijah, weakly. 

‘“‘Matter!"’ cried his guest shrilly, “that’s what 
I’ve come to ask you. What deadly pizen hey 
you been experimentin’ on the deacon with? 
That's what J want to know, Abijah Hawkins!” 

“Do you mean the ‘Rheumatism Extermina- 
tor’ ?’’ gasped Abijah. 

« «Rheumatism Exterminator!’ He'll be lucky 
if it don’t prove a life exterminator,” blazed the 
deacon’s wife. 

Then in a few forcible words she set forth the 
deacon’s condition. She told how he had taken 





“She alluz 


said 
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the medicine, carefully following Abijah’s direc- 
tions, for four days; how on the fourth day, the 
pain being as persistent as ever, he had, again 
according to Abijah’s directions, doubled the 
dose, with disastrous results. 

‘He's abed, flat on his back,” finished Mrs. 
Farrar. ‘Your medicine’s powerful enough—I 
aint complainin’ of that. -It's sent the pain away 
from his arms straight up into the back of his 
head, and he says the feelin’s ten times worser'n 
in the other place. Now, what I’m a-goin’ to find 
out is this: What's that air medicine made of?” 
concluded the deacon’s wife. 

Abijah drew out a bottle from the dish-pan, 
polished it till it shone, and then placed it on a 
shelf above his head. 

“T don’t know’'s I've got any partic’lar call to 
tell you what’s in that air Exterminator, Mis’ 
Farrar,’ he said at last, slowly. 

“Oh, you don’t, hey ?’’ said the deacon's wife, 
standing before him in an angry attitude. ‘All 
right then; if you won't, you won't, but you 
needn't think this is a-goin’ to be the end of it. 
We aint a-goin’ to allow you to go roamin’ round 
the country killin’ folks with your pesky medi- 
cines—not to mention makin’ ‘em lose time and 
money, as the deacon’s a-doin’ now, havin’ to 
hire two men to do his work for him, and he took 
down right in the midst of hayin’ time. 

‘¢’Bijah Hawkins,”’ she raised her voice, ‘‘I tell 
you plainly you’ve been on the downward path 
for two years. Your farm used to be as prosperous 
a one as there was in the country, and look at 
it now—all runnin’ to seed and neglect, while you 
go about foolin’ with yarbs and drugs that’s 
better let alone, any day. 

“Goodness knows,”’ she dropped toa milder tone, 
“how your poor wife's ever stood it; and if 
you've got a grain of sense left, you'll tell me 
right away what’s in that medicine, 
and save yourself a sight of trouble.” 

But Abijah’s lips were sealed. She 
met only the same gentle look of ob- 
stinacy which his wife had encountered 
hopelessly for forty years. 

Mrs. Farrar left the house, baffled, 
but more determined than ever; and 
Abijah, watching her from the window, 
smiled his usual serene smile. 

“The deacon’s sly,” he murmured, 
“but he didn’t git the make-up of that 
medicine out of me. I’ve heard too 
often of folks tryin’ to steal other folks’s 
inventions, but I guess I can see as fur 
through a millstone as any one.” 

Nevertheless, a week later Mrs. 
Abijah Hawkins, fretting under her 
self-imposed exile in South Daneville, 
received the following letter: 

Dear Martuy.—I take my pen in 
hand to rite you a few lines, an hoping 
this will find you well and happy, which I aint. 
deacon Farrar’s got a suit out agin me. He took 
the Rheumatism exterminator, an it cured him 
as I tole you it would, but it went to the back of 
his head an lost him a weeks hayin, and he says 
his head wont never feel the same agin, and the 
trials a comin off on Thursday, an I’m most sick, 
coz I dont see how that rheumatism exterminator 
could hurt a fly. and besides we aint got no 
money to pay the damages, not to mention 
lawyer Davis who's a workin for me, and I wisht 
youd come home Marthy, I reely wisht you 
would. I subscribe myself your obedient servant 

ApniaH G. HAWKINS. 

“Land o’ Goshen!" cried Mrs. Hawkins, glanc- 
ing at the date on the envelope, ‘‘I’d oughter have 
got this two days ago. Brother Job must have 
been carryin’ it raound in his pocket. Here ‘tis 
Thursday mornin’, and even if I do get the ten 
o’clock train home, I'm afeard I'll be too late to 
see Lawyer Davis; and I’ve got to see him before- 
hand, that’s certain.”’ 

If Abijah could have known what was going 
on in Lawyer Davis's little office that morning, he 
would not have been sitting listlessly before the 


cold stove in the kitchen, stealing occasional | 


nervous glances at the clock. 

He had dressed himself mechanically at an 
early hour in his Sunday clothes, with a hazy 
idea in his mind that a trial should be treated 
with the same respect as a wedding or a funeral 
or a weekly prayer-meeting. 

Abijah was in a very low state of mind. His 
lawyer, who was an old family friend, had 
expressed his views very candidly in regard to 
his medicines. Abijah, strange to say, had 
listened to these views in silence. He was 
beginning to think his wife had been right. 

‘‘Iron—Cinchona bark—Oil of Turpentine,”’— 
Lawyer Davis had said, shaking his head 
disapprovingly. “Hm! Well, Abijah, between 
ourselves, I think those alone were enough to use 


up the deacon or any other man for the next | 


three weeks. Now you follow my advice and let 
patent medicines alone in the future, and stick to 


farming. I’m going to get you out of this as | 


well as I can, but I’m afraid it will be something 
out of your pocket.”’ 

Abijah almost groaned as these words returned 
to him. 

“I could have bore it,” he muttered, “if it 
hadn't been for Marthy’s goin’ back on me. 
Here it is nigh on to a week sence I writ that letter, 
an’ not a word have I heerd from her. 1 s‘pose 
maybe she thinks it sarves me right, but it don't 
seem like Marthy to be-so hard; it reely don't.” 


He did not hear the feet on the gravel walk | 


outside, nor the click of the latch behind him. 


Mrs. Hawkins stood on the threshold, surveying 
the desolate figure with pitiful eyes, though the 
lines about her mouth did not relax their usual 
firmness. 

‘“‘Well, Abijah,"’ she said at last, moving for- 
ward into the room. 

Abijah sprang to his feet and turned his 
troubled face toward her. 

“So you've come back, Marthy,”’ he said 
gently. 

Mrs. Hawkins removed her bonnet with much 
deliberation; then she tied a large apron over her 
alpaca gown, and began to pile up the breakfast 
dishes on the table. 

“You'd better go an’ take off them Sunday 
clothes, ’Bijah,”’ she said. 

**Marthy,"’ faltered Abijah, ‘‘didn't you get my 
letter? This is the mornin’ of the trial, an’ I put 
’em on a purpose.” 

Mrs. Hawkins carefully drained the coffee from 
the pot into a large pitcher and placed it on the 
kitchen shelf before replying. Then she said 
shortly, without looking at him: 

‘“‘There aint goin’ to be no trial."’ 

‘Aint goin’ to be no trial?’ repeated Abijah 
slowly. 

“No, there aint. 
says he guesses itll be called 
Farrar pizened, indeed! 
goose enough to go off for a fortnight 
an’ leave you in the house with all 
that crazy medicine stuff? I poured 
every bit of it out into the hen-yard 
the mornin’ before I went away, 
an’ filled your bottles up with 
m'‘lasses an’ water an‘ 
sass’fras an’ ginger.’ 


Leastways Lawyer Davis 
off. 





Laying the Trail. 


| ‘Poured out the Rheumatism Exterminator!” 
| gasped Abijah. 


| That's just what I did. You alluz put such | 


a lot of sass‘fras an’ ginger in your mixin’s that 
I knew you wouldn't notice no diffrence even 
| if you tasted of it. 


the deacon ‘d be able to tell the diff'rence between 
| a sunstroke an’ pizening.”’ 
| Abijah gasped again. 
“The deacon, he’s got half a bottle of it left, 
an’ he was a-goin’ to bring it up in court, but 


| Lawyer Davis, he says he guesses he'll be glad | 


enough now to git off without bein’ laughed at.” 
Abijah stared at her blankly for a moment; 


then without a word he shuffled out of the room. 


| Presently he returned in his haying clothes, with | 


| a large tin pail in his hand. 

‘‘Wisht you'd make a tol’able big quantity of 
ginger-water, Marthy,’’ he said briskly. “It'll 
be powerful hot hayin’ to-day, but, good land! 
You won't never accomplish much if you let 

| yourself be kep’ from workin’ by the hot 

| weather.”’ 

He went out to the shed, and presently passed 
by the open door with a rake and a pitchfork on 
his shoulder. 

‘“‘Marthy !"" he called, “‘I wisht when the Green 
boys come for the eggs, you'd tell ’em to tell their 
father I shall want him over here sharp an’ early 
to-morrer mornin’, to help me with that air 
sparrow-grass bed.” 


MARJORIE RICHARDSON. 


* 
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THE POISON OF THE COBRA. 


The bite of the terrible cobra of India is looked 
upon as meaning certain death. It is not sur- 








when they are made in a scientific manner en- 
titling their results to be accepted with confidence. 
Such experiments have recently been conducted 
| by Mr. A. A. Kanthack. The venom was obtained 
| by pressing the heads of living cobras, by which 
nerve-trying operation the deadly fluid was 
squeezed out of the fangs. 

The fluid dries very quickly and leaves a yellow 
substance resembling gum arabic, or the dried 
| albumen of egg, which is easily pulverized. The 
| activity of the poison is destroyed by prolonged 
boiling, a concentrated solution of it withstanding 
the effects of boiling for an hour or two before 
entirely losing its poisonous action. A weak 
solution could be rendered innocuous by being 
boiled from twenty minutes to half an hour. 

But, of course, this can give no comfort to any 
victim of a cobra bite, since the venom, once 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Deacon 
Do you spose I'd be | 


Lawyer Davis most died | 
|a-laughin’, an’ he said he guessed next time | 


prising that experiments to determine the nature | 
of this awful poison should attract wide attention, | 


injected into his blood, could by no possibility be 
subjected to such a process of boiling. 
| Ammonia and chlorine water also proved 
| capable of destroying the poison if applied to it 
for a considerable time in strong solutions, and 
| carbolic acid considerably delayed its’ poisonous 
| action. 
| As it has been shown that pigeons can be 
| rendered practically insensible to the poison of a 
| rattlesnake’s bite by being previously treated 
| with minute injected doses of the venom, Mr. 
| Kanthack tried a similar experiment with the 
cobra poison. But the result was not encourag- 
ing; all the animals thus treated died when a 
| more concentrated dose of the venom was given 
to them. 

Some hope had been raised that doses of 
| strychnia might prove a means of cure, but the 
experiments showed that there was no foundation 
| for this hope. So far, then, a cure for the bite of 
the cobra remains to be discovered. 
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For the Companion. 


HARE AND HOUNDS. 
In the pleasant autumn days, before it grows 
very wintry, but when it is yet cold enough to 
require that outdoor sports shall be of a brisk 











and lively kind, there 
is no better game, for 
those who do not play 
foot-ball regularly, 
than hare and hounds. 

The long run in the 
bracing air, over hills 


is particularly exhilar- 
ating. The constant 
change of scene, the 
ignorance of what ad- 
ventures the trail may 
lead to at any moment, 
and the element of 
personal competition, 
combine to make this 
sport interesting. A 
further advantage is its cheapness. 

The necessary outfit for a hare-and-hounds run 
consists of paper for the “‘scent’’ or trail, and of 
two light bags of linen or canvas, say a foot 
| square, wide open at the top. A cord or strap 

fastened to the upper corners must be of such 

length that when the bag is slung over a boy's 
| shoulder it will hang at his side where he can 
easily put his hand in it from time to time. 

The paper for the trail should be white, in 
order to be readily seen, and should be in pieces 
large enough so that the wind will not easily blow 
them away. 

The members of the run may sit down on a 
previous day and tear up newspapers for this pur- 
pose; but the better way, if it can be afforded, is 
to go tothe nearest printing-office or book-bindery 
and have clean white paper cut for you in two-inch 
| squares. The unprinted paper is most readily 
seen in contrast to the earth on which it lies, and 
its special form prevents the possibility of chance 
scraps of paper which may be lying along the 
roadside being mistaken for trail. 

The bags with the paper in them are, of course, 
to be carried by the ‘‘hares,’’ who are always two 
in number. The pack of “hounds” is limited 
only by the number of those who wish to engage. 

The participants assemble at a convenient place, 

such as a schoolhouse, gymnasium, or street- 
corner, at the appointed time. The management 
should also select for the first run two hares and 
| give them bags and paper. They must also 
appoint two or three persons to act as judges, 
who shall send the hounds off at the proper time 
| after the hares, and be on hand to see how far 
| apart in time they come in; for on this depends 
the winning or losing of a contest between the 
two bodies of hares and hounds. 

This place of meeting serves for both start and 
finish. This is for the convenience of judges, 
spectators, and all concerned. ‘The officials 
should not be required to transfer themselves 
from one place to another in order to see both 
| start and finish. The participants are likely to 
| wear heavier wraps to the meeting-place than 
| they will use in the run, and should therefore 
| finish where their ordinary clothes were left. 
| The two hares start first. They are to lay a 
| trail over a course which they doubtless have 

mapped out in their minds, but which they 

| should keep secret. Its general direction must be 
| circular, and must bring them back to a point 
| from which a comparatively direct way is known 
|to lead back to what was the starting place. 
Such, for instance, would be a road, or series of 
lanes and streets. This point should be some- 
| where between a half-mile and a mile from the 
| start-and-finish point. 


and fields and woods, | 
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Here the hares should stop laying trail and 

| should mark the place clearly by piling in the 
road some broken sticks, or placing there some 
large pieces of bright-colored paper which they 
may have carried out in the bottom of their bags. 
This marks the ‘“*break"’ for the hounds. 

At the end of a short run of five or six miles, a 
half-mile ‘‘break”’ is about right, but at the end 
of one of ten or twelve miles a ‘“‘break’’ or home- 
stretch of a mile is not unusual or disproportion- 
ate. A good run is usually somewhere between 
these distances. 

Having thus indicated the ‘break,’ with as 
little loss of time as possible, the hares should run 
for home at their best pace, keeping together, and 
striving to ‘get in’ at all speed. The judges 
note the time of the hares’ arrival, and their work 
is at an end. 

Meanwhile, the hounds have been sent off, a 
short time after the hares. It is usual to make 
this time seven minutes and a half, but in case 

| the country is open and the hares do not quickly 
get out of sight, they should be given ten minutes’ 
start. The hounds, the ‘pack,’ it 
| commonly called, are to keep together during the 
whole length of the trail up to the break. 

To aid in this purpose, a “master of the 
hounds” should be appointed, who will have 
command of the pack during the chase, setting 
the pace, restraining those who want to run 
ahead, and bringing up laggards. 

When the pack comes to the break, the master 
waits till all have come together, unless some 
have really dropped out or are too far behind. 
Then he lines them up and says, *‘Go!"’ It is 
usual for him to be in line himself and start with 
the pack, at his own word; for his position as 
master does not act to lessen his chance of dis- 
tinction as an individual hound. The pack is no 
longer one, but each man takes his own pace, for 
it becomes a race to the finish. 

Decisions as to winners are thus made: If the 
first hound gets in after the hares, within fwice 

| the time which the latter had as start,—that is, 
| within fifteen or within twenty minutes in the 
case of the examples previously given,—the 
| hounds are considered to have won. If no one of 
them appears within that limit of time then 
| victory lies with the hares. 
| If prizes are given it is best always to have 
three. They will be given, if the hares win, to 
the two hares and the first hound in; if the 
hounds win, to the first three hounds. Thus it 
will be seen that the first two prizes should be 
alike, because, if the hares win, no distinction 
should be made between them. The third prize 
may differ from the other two, but should not be 
omitted, as the first hound is always held to 
deserve some distinction. 

For the first run of a season it is necessary to 
appoint arbitrarily two hares from boys who are 
known to be swift. After that, the first two 
hounds in at one run becomes hares for the next, 
and so on. In case one of these two does not 
care to be promoted, the choice falls on number 
three, and so down the list. 

It may seem as if the allowance to the hounds 
of twice the time of the hares’ start is too liberal, 
but it is not found to be so. In fact, on a very 
rough country it may be found necessary to in 
crease this time, or the hares will win continually. 

Such a hare-and-hounds run as we have here 
described is called a ‘‘close run,”’ from the fact of 
the pack being kept together. This distinguishes 
it from an “open run,”’ which is sometimes good 
to hold for a change, and is often put in as the 
last one of a season. 

In an open run the trail is laid from start to 
finish, and for the whole distance every hound is 
for himself. There is no master, but each follows 
the trail his own way, and it is a race the entire 
distance. At the finish of such a race there is no 
doubling of the time allowance. The first hound 
| in order to win must be in, following the hares, 
| within a space of time equal to their start. All 
the hounds who do thus get in are usually given 
| prizes. 

It was a run of this kind in which Tom Brown 
and his Rugby chum participated when they lost 
the trail and had to walk home by themselves in 
the dark, tired and muddy. This incident illus 
| trates the disadvantages of the open run. The 

close run, where one enjoys the company of all 
the other hounds up to the last mile, and where 

| the pace is regulated for the benefit of the average 

| boy, is usually more enjoyable and brings out a 

greater number of participants. Only those who 

are fleet will come out, as a rule, for an open run. 

Twice a week is often enough for these runs 
during an autumn, unless they are very short. 
A run every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon, 
for instance, would be suitable. 

The art of following a trail can best be learned 
by experience. Methods of keeping out sconts, 
cutting off corners, and saving all the time possi 
ble, will occur to any pack of bright boys. 

It is to be understood that no rule holds the 
hounds to every inch of the trail. If the hares 
should be caught sight of—a thing which, owing 
to their start, should not take place—they may be 
followed directly. 

The art of laying a trail also comes with 
experience. It is better to make it too plain than 
too scanty. To try to baffle hounds by a scant 
trail is always considered unfair. Plain indica- 
tions should be given of every turn or change of 
direction; but hares may go back on their own 
track, and practise other tricks of that sort. 

C. E. Hutcnison, 


or as is 
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THE “ENGLISH SPARROW.” 


Why is he called the house-sparrow ? 

What is his native country ? 

In what climates does he thrive ? 

Why were English sparrows brought to North America ? 
Have results shown their presence to be useful? 
What harm does the English sparrow do? 

What good? Do these counterbalance ? 





For the Companion. 


APPLE SONG. 


O the sun has kissed the apples, 
Kissed the apples: 
And the apples, hanging mellow, 
ed and yellow, 
All down the orchard seen 
Make a glory in the green. 


The sun has kissed the apples, 
Kissed the apples; 
And the hollow barrels wait 
By the gate. 
The cider-presses atlp 
With nectar for the lip. 


The sun has kissed the apples, 
issed the ae: 
And the yellow miles of grain 
Forget the rain. 
The happy gardens yet 
The winter’s blight forget. 


The sun has kissed the apples, 
issed the apples. 

O’er the marsh the cattle spread, 

White and red. 

The sky is all as blue 

As a gentian in the dew. 


The sun has kissed the apples, 
Kissed the apples; 
And the maples are ablaze 
hrough the haze. 
The crickets in their mirth 
Fife the fruiting song of earth. 


The sun has kissed the apples, 
issed the apples. 
Now with flocking call and stir 
Birds confer, 
As if their hearts were crost 
By a fear of coming frost. 


O the sun has kissed the apples, 
Kissed the apples; 

And the harvest air is sweet 
On the wheat. 

Delight is not for long,— 

Give us laughter, give us song! 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


> 
+ 





For the Companion. 


CONVICTING WORDS. 


‘lwo of the most horrible murders in the crimi- 





nal history of this country have been followed 
within a few months by one of the most memorable 
of trials. ‘The people, not only of Massachusetts, 
but of other States, waited with intense interest | 
for the verdict, that should set a young woman 
free from the terrible charge of killing her step- 
mother and her father, or that, by sustaining the 
charge, should convict her of the appalling 
crimes. 

As the trial was public and widely reported, 
and was of national importance, a reference to it 
is not out of place. 

As the cross-examination of the witnesses pro- 
ceeded, the government's case gradually fell to 
pieces, and its inability to furnish convincing 
proof of guilt could be distinctly seen. 

But one fact the lawyers who defended the 
young woman found it hard to overcome. It 
was twisted and distorted into a condemning 
motive. It embodied only a few thoughtless 
words, but upon these the attorney for the prose- 
cution, in summing up in his closing address the 
testimony of the witnesses, largely depended for 
a verdict of “Guilty.” 

Some six months before the murders were | 
committed, the accused young woman, as is| 
common with girls, talked somewhat freely to an | 
acquaintance about her domestic and family 
affairs. 

“Don't say mother to me!"’ she is reported to 
have said to her dressmaker. 
good-for-nothing thing !"’ 

That was the whole of it; but it was the rope 
that came near hanging her. The hurried, 
impulsive words were enough to found an argu- | 
ment against her of sufficient motive for the 
crime, and to make an emphatic illustration of 
the reflex action of hasty speech. 

Many persons try to excuse the impetuous 
word by saying, “It’s my way. I speak out 
openly and frankly what I feel." 

Now we all know that to ‘call names” is one 
of the most common faults, especially of young 
people; but no one will say that this thoughtless 
indulgence necessarily means murder in the 
heart, or even deep-seated feeling. Youth is 
prolific in the use of mtense expressions, and 
exaggerates pleasure or misery easily and heed- 
lessly. | 

Any good that can be said about a friend or | 
an acquaintance can never harm its subject, or 
do injury to the one who utters it. But if, in 
the hurry of life, in a moment of grievance, or | 
in the snare of temper, the temptation comes to 
give expression to the word that exposes human 
imperfections, or maligns character, better bite 
the tongue than say it. Words are winged mes- 
sengers that fly forth never to be recalled. A | 
thoughtless expression may determine a character | 
or ruin a hfe. | 

There are more than sixty separate warnings | 
against talkativeness in the Bible. From Solomon 





“She is a mean, | 





to Christ it was no secret that, to the thoughtless 
man, his -‘mouth is his destruction, and his lips 
are the snare of his soul.” 


* 
> 





WONDERFUL POWERS OF GASES. 


Our familiar ideas and beliefs are continually 
changed by fresh scientific discoveries. Who 
would have supposed, for instance, that a gas 
could polish a rock, not by rubbing or brushing 
any hard substance against it, but simply by mov- 
ing very rapidly over it under high pressure? 
Yet it has recently been proved not only that gas 
can polish rock in that way, but that it can striate 


or scratch it, can bore holes through it, and can | 


pulverize it and then press it again into a solid 
mass. 


The experiments by means of which these sur- | 


srising results have been obtained were made in 

‘rance by M. Daubrée. He used exceedingly 
strong and thick-walled cylinders of steel, capable 
of resisting pressures amounting to as much as 
twenty-four hundred atmospheres, or thirty-six 
thousand pounds to the square inch. Specimens 
of rock to be experimented on were placed in the 
cylinders, and guncotton and dynamite were 
exploded in them. 

It was found that blocks of granite and lime- 
stone were crushed into fine fragments by the 
sudden shock, and then reconsolidated by the 
tremendous pressure, being molded in their outer 
form by the walls of the cylinder. 
the gas pulverize the rocks, but, under certain 
circumstances, it perforated them with polished 
holes and seamed them with striations. 

A hole being left at one end of the cylinder 
through which the gas, after traversing. the rock, 
could escape, it was found that a fine dust, formed 
from the breaking up of the rock, was blown out 
of the hole, and that some of the disintegrated 
material of the rock was forced outside the 
apparatus, forming protuberances that resembled 
miniature volcanic cones. 

Some of the conclusions drawn from these 
experiments are that many of the great natural 
pits and channels in the earth’s crust, through 
which matter from beneath has been thrust up, 


may be due to the action of gases accumulated at, 


high pressure under the surface rocks, and that 
such phenomena as the diamond “pipes” of South 
Africa may have had a similar origin. 

Other experiments have shown that an essential 
condition of the formation of diamonds is that 
carbon shall be subjected to immense egy 
while undergoing the process of cooling and 
solidifying from a gaseous or liquid state. 

Most amateur geologists have seen the phenom. 
ena known as “slickensides”—smooth, polished 
surfaces, striped with grooves, occurring at places 
where large masses of rock have slipped down in 
such a way as to form what is known as 4 fault. 
M. Daubrée thinks that “slickensides” are not the 
result of the friction of rock upon rock, as has 
generally been assumed, but that they have been 
created by the action of high-pressure gas. 

There is something very impressive in the 


| thought that a gas, as invisible perhaps as the air, 


is able, when sufficiently compressed and moved 
with sufficient rapidity, to crush and mold the 
rocks composing the solid globe. 


+ 
> 





HIS LAST ACT. 


In his “Personal Recollections of Two Visits to 
Gettysburg,” Mr. A. H. Nickerson gives his 
experience in the terrible battle where he was 
shot through one arm and through the lungs. By 
a strange piece of luck, he says, one of the hospital 
attendants picked up and brought to him his 
young servant, Jerry, “a mite of a fellow, whom it 
would be slander to mention as a ‘colored’ boy.” 
He was the blackest of negroes, and about as 
broad as he was long. 

His duties had heretofore been confined to 
blacking my shoes when in camp, and carrying 
my haversack and rubber coat when on the march. 
To these last mentioned articles he still clung, so 
that when it began to rain the little rubber coat 
was used to cover me. It covered only a small 


part of my person, but inadequate as it was, it was | 


more than many of my comrades had. 

The rain poured 
exposed portions of my clothing until, with the 
aid of a shallow pool that formed where I lay, it 
permeated the whole, and I was thoroughly 
drenched. At times I became unconscious, but I 
recovered sufficiently to miss the little cover 
which the rubber coat had afforded. * 

I felt around for it in the darkness, and could 
not imagine where it had gone. The next day the 
mystery was explained. Little Jerry had visited 
me during one of my unconscious spells and, 


believing that I was dead, had constituted himself | 


my executor and sole administrator, and taken 
charge of my effects, consisting of the haversack 
and the aforesaid rubber coat. 

To add to my distress, 1 was seized toward 
morning with an awful thirst. Though the rain 
was pouring down my face and over my now 
totally unprotected body, I wanted water as I had 
never wanted it before. I called again and again, 
but no one came. Those who were not disabled 
were sleeping too soundly for one feeble voice to 


awaken them. 


Finally a sergeant of my regiment, who was 
lying near, answered and said he would try to get 
some water for me. I heard the rattling of his 
canteen as he started toward the creek, but he did 
not return. 

He had been badly wounded himself, and day- 
light showed that in his effort to succor his fellow- 
soldier he had fallen near the banks of the stream 
and there bled to death. “Greater love hath no 
man” than was here shown by Sergeant Tracy. 


* 
> 





FIERY EYES. 


Why do cats’ eyes shine in the dark while men’s | 
The author of “Idle Days in Pata- | 


eyes do not? 
gonia” raises this question without answering it. 
He shot and wounded an eagle-owl, and the sight 
of the bird, he says, was one of the greatest sur- 
prises with which nature ever favored him. 
Thither Mr. 


and tall willows. Hudson 


waiting for sunset. He eyed the intruder so 


calmly as almost to disarm him, but hunters of | 


specimens have a way of hardening their hearts. 
Mr. Hudson fired; the owl swerved on his perch, 
remained suspended for a few moments, and then 
slowly fluttered down. 


I found my victim stung to fury by his wounds, 
and ready for the last supreme effort. Even in 
repose he is a big, eagle-like bird; now in the 
uncertain light he looked gigantic in size—a 
monster of strange form and terrible aspect. 

Each particular feather stood on end, the tawny 
barred tail spread out like a fan, the immense 
tiger-colored wings wide open and rigid, so that 
as the bird, that had clutched the grass with his 
great feathered claws, swayed slowly from side to 
side,—just as a snake about to strike sways his 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Not only did | 


n torrents, saturating the | 


The | 
owl’s haunt was an island overgrown with grass | 
went | 
| toward evening, and found him upon his perch 


| head, or as an angry, watchful cat moves its tail,— 
| first the tip of one, then of the other wing touched 
| the ground. 

The black horns stood erect, while in the centre 
of the wheel-shaped head the beak snapped inces- 
santly, producing a sound like the clicking of a 
sewing-machine. This was a suitable setting for 
the pair of magnificent, furious eyes, on which I 
gazed with a kind of fascination, not unmixed 
with fear when I remembered the agony suffered 
on former occasions from sharp, crooked talons 
driven into me to the bone. 

The irides were of a bright orange color, but 
every time I attempted to approach the bird they 
kindled into great globes of —— yellow 
flame, the black pupils being surrounded by a 
| scintillating crimson light which threw out minute 

yellow sparks into the air. When I retired from 

the bird this preternatural fiery aspect would 
| instantly vanish. 





ance is one hard to answer. 
| source of the luminosity in owls’ and cats’ eyes is 
the light-reflecting membrane between the retina 
and the sclerotic coat of the eyeball; but the 
mystery remains. When with the bird I partic 
larly noticed that every time I retired the nict 
tating membrane would immediately cover the 
eyes, and obscure them for some time, as they 
will when an owl is confronted with strong sun- 


light; and this gave me the impression that the | 


fiery, flashing appearance was accompanied with, 
| or followed by, a burning or smarting sensation. 

I have lived a great deal among semi-savage 
men. 
ment, their faces white as ashes, their hair erect 
and their eyes dropping great tears of rage, but I 
have never seen in them anything approaching to 
that flery appearance of the owl. 


En 


For the Companion. 


NIGHT IN SUMMER. 


The summer is the Orient of the year, 
| With all its spice, its attar, and its balm; 

And when the noontide of the night is calm, 
And large and lucent shows the moon her sphere, 
The firs for me their pinnacles uprear 

Like minarets, and in the thrush’s psalm 

I fancy, from the shadows of the palm, 

It is the lute-toned nightingale I hear. 


Beneath the leafy mosque-dome of the elm 
A pious pilgrim Mecea-bound am I; 
he wind-sigh is my camel’s moan forlorn; 
I tone to mount and grasp the bridle-helm, 
And tangled in dream-arabesques I lie 
Till nature’s clear muezzin greets the morn. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





| TOO LARGE A STORY. 
| 


Among the Open Letters of the Century Magazine 
| is one containing the following anecdote of Mr. 
Francis P. Blair, who, though not an officer of the 
| government, was more eminent than either of his 

sons, Montgomery Blair, a member of President 
| Lincoln’s cabinet, and Frank P. Blair, a major- 
| general in the Union army. His son-in-law was 
an admiral in the navy. During the last years of 
his life Mr. Blair lived in Montgomery County, 
Maryland, not very far from Washington. 

One day during the Civil War, Mr. and Mrs. 

| Blair were riding about the country on horseback, 

according to their daily custom. hey were about 

| eighty years of age; Mr. Blair wore a green veil 

| about his hat to shade his eyes from the dazzling 

——- and his wife, for the same reason, had 
iC 


| pulled her large bonnet far over her face. 
| They were well known by the country people 
| for miles about Silver Spring, where they lived, 


| but the roads into Washington were guarded by 
—— some of whom were deficient in local 
| knowledge. It chanced that one of these men was 
struck with the odd appearance of the couple, 
comporting so ill with the fine blooded horses 
they rode, and when they came in sight of him he 
called, “Halt!” He asked the usual questions, 
which were all answered satisfactorily, and then 
added one of his own: 

“Well, who are you, any way?” 

The old gentleman looked at his wife with a 
smile of quiet humor, and asked: 

“Betty, who are we?” 

Smiling in her turn, the old lady turned to the 
picket, and said: 
| “Well, guard, what would you think if I said we 
had a son who was a cabinet minister, and another 
= who was a major-general, and another son 
who — 

“And I suppose,” interrupted the guard, “you 
will say, another son who is an admiral!” 

“Yes,” responded the old lady, “an admiral 
also!” 

“Well, now, old woman,” said the soldier, 
“that’s coming it a little too strong. If you had 
left out the admiral I might have believed you; 
| but as it is I think you are both subjects for head. 
quarters. So come along!” 

There was no course open but that of submis- 
| sion, and the three rode along together. Atlength 
|a group of officers approached, and halted to 
| speak to the captured “rebels.” 





The question as to the cause of this flery appear- | 
We know that the | 


u- | 
j. | make home happy.” The remark sounds like an 


I have often seen them frenzied with excite- | 


| may be interested in it as a work of fiction. 
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gulf. Before help could reach the rescuer he was 
almost exhausted. 

At length a guard happened to glance upward, 
and seeing the struggling men on the platform, 
was impressed with the idea that a fight was being 
waged in mid-air. He climbed up the scaffolding 
that surrounds the elevator shaft, and when near 
enough to the men to be heard, ordered them to 
—_ fighting.” Simms implored him to bring 
help. 


In a few moments the guard had sent several 
electricians to the rescue. They reached the plat- 
form in time to relieve their fellow-workman. 


* 
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GOOD FOR ALMOST EVERYTHING. 


The New York Tribune prints an essay—a eulogy, 
| we should rather say, perhaps—on hair-pins. The 
writer, who is probably a man, begins by quoting, 
| with implied approval, the saying of some one 
about a certain ingenious and handy young 
| woman. “Give her a few hair-pins and she will 











| exaggeration, but it must be admitted that the 
essay goes far to bear it out. 


As a travelling companion the hair-pin has no 
equal. No Yankee notion can hold a candle to it. 
If your magazine is uncut, out comes the hair-pin, 
and a better paper-cutter was never invented. 

As a shoe-buttoner all the world knows its 
| merits. Used as a geometrical instrument, it will 
draw a circle as well as the best of compasses. It 
can be a bodkin or a needle. It can pick locks, 
mend straps, fasten refractory bags. It can be 
used as a clothes-pin, a book-mark—in fact, it is a 
true multum in parvo. 

“TI wish I had an electric bell in the house,” said 
the mistress of a capacious country dwelling. 

“Can’t Madge arrange you one with half a dozen 
hair-pins?”’ said the Harvard student, who had 
been struck dumb with admiration at the clever- 
ness of the daughter of the house. “I am sure she 
could manage it.” 

A Long Island girl, while driving a friend to the 
station, upset the cart and broke one of the traces. 
She mended it deftly with a hair-pin, and got her 
guest to the station in time. But as the smoke of 
the locomotive showed its white feather in the 
distance, it was discovered that in the accident the 
friend’s dress had been torn quite off the band. 

“Il cannot go to town like this,’’ she cried in 
dismay, holding up several breadths with the 
| gathers completely ripped. 

he Long Islander drew out several hair-pins 
from her braids, shook back her flying tresses, ran 
one hair-pin through half the loosened folds, made 

a hook at the end of it so that it could not slip, 

gathered up the rest on another, fastened it in the 
same way, secured the whole to the band with the 
third, and the visitor went on her way rejoicing. 

“How am I to manage this flopping thing?” said 
a youthful dandy, whose mother handed him an 
umbrella to take to New York. “The strap is 
broken.” 

“Here, fasten it with a _hair-pin,” said the 
woman, of course; and with a tight, neat little 
ring made of black wire, the umbrella looked 
sufficiently slim and well-rolled to satisfy even 
| the young dandy’s taste. 





~ 





HUNGRY. 


We cannot easily believe the following story, 
| Which is toll by the Atlanta Constitution, but we 
It is 
intended to convey in imaginative form, no doubt, 
an idea of the remoteness of some of the Southern 
settlements from the whirl and gossip of life at 





| 


the end of the nineteenth century. 


| Ata recent barbecue in southwest Georgia, says 


| the Constitution, seven strange and hungry -looking 


| woods away from the crowd. 





“Why,” said one of them to Mr. Blair, “what | 


| does this mean? One might suppose you were 
| prisoners, and on your way to headquarters.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Blair, “so we are.” 

The officer turned upon the crestfallen picket, 
and demanded what he had been doing. 

“Why, sir,” he explained, in an abashed under- 
tone, “when I questioned the old man, I believed 
he was all right; but when the old woman tolti her 
story about her having one son in the cabinet, and 
one son a major-general, and then on top of that 
added another son an admiral, I couldn’t believe 
but they were real spies! Sol arrested ’em on 
the spot!” 


a nn 
ON A CORONA. 


The coronas for electric are lights, placed just 
beneath the roof in the Manufactures Building at 
the World’s Fair, are, or seem to be, at a perilous 
altitude for workmen to reach. From the floor, 

two hundred feet below, they present the appear- 
| ance of a slender steel circlet, although in reality 
| there is a narrow platform for the linesmen to 
| stand upon while renewing the carbons and 
making repairs. At this great height the steel 
cables which hold the coronas in place appear like 
silken threads merely, and the whole device a web 
of gossamer. 


On Thursday morning before the May-day 
opening two linesmen, named Corbett and Simms, 
| had ascended to the north corona, near where the 

lofty elevator to the roof promenade has since 
been erected, and were engaged in replacing car- 

bons, when Simms was startled by hearing a 

terrible cry from his companion—the peculiar, 
wild ery which precedes an epileptic fit! 

Glancing across the corona, he saw that Corbett 
had fallen in a spasm on the narrow footway. As 
quickly as possible he ran around the half circle. 
Corbett fortunately did not become violent until 
Simms reached him. Just then he was seized with 
— and swung half-way off the narrow 
shelf. 





struggle succeeded. 


men were seen huddled together in a corner of the 
Now and then, 
while the carcases were roasting in the pits, one 
of the seven would come forward, get a whiff of 
the meats, and return to his eager but silent com- 
panions. 

No one seemed to know the men—none of whom 
were young; but they had the appearance of 
farmers who had been unable to sell any cotton 
for a long time. 

But every one at the barbecue had a chance to 
get acquainted with them after the horn blew for 
dinner. With a mad rush the seven hungry-eyed 
men placed themselves at the table, and fell upon 
the beef. 

Shoulder after shoulder of the animals disap 
peared. The crowd stood amazed, forgetting their 
own hunger in the presence of these awful appe- 
tites. The seven lank and greedy men were the 
sole attraction; and it was not until after they 
could eat no more, and had crawled off to rest or 
to die, that the people remembered their own 
appetites. 

The chief of the barbecue then approached the 
men, and in a faint voice asked: 

“Where did you fellows come from, and when 
did you eat before you struck this neighborhood ?” 

One of the men answered: “We came from this 
county, but we’ve ben a-hidin’, an’ hungry. We 
jes’ heered that the war was over, an’ that Sherman 
was a-givin’ out rations, an’ we thought we’d git 
some!’ 


————___—_«-@e—_—_—_ 
SIGNIFICANT. 


Doctor Edward Payson, the beloved minister of 
a church in Portland in the first part of our 
century, was a preacher who could present the 
truth entrusted to him with a wise skill and ten 
derness of feeling calculated to disarm the most 
prejudiced foe. 


Even in administering a rebuke he was ever 
tactful and gentle, and one instance of such care 
is often related of him. 

“What makes you blush so?” said a reckless 
fellow in the stage to a plain country girl who was 
receiving the mail-bag at a post-office from the 
hand of the driver. “What makes you blush se, 
my dear?” 

Doctor Payson, who sat near him, and had been 
until this moment unobserved, gave the girl no 
time to answer. 

“Perhaps,” he said, gently, “it is because some 
one spoke rudely to her when the stage was along 
here the last time.” 


* 
> 


MISTAKEN. 


Modesty as well as ambition should come into 
the field when a young man or woman is choosing 
a profession. 


A pretentious youth who would have done better 
to stay in the hay-field, where he seemed to be in 
his proper sphere, told his father that he was 
about to leave, in order to “preach the gospel to 
every creature.” 

“That’s all very well,” said the old gentleman, 
“but Seriptur’ don’t say every creatur’ shall preach 
the gospel.” 

A good old lady 
preacher whom nobody wanted to hear, “ 


+o” 


why did you enter the ministry 





once said to her nephew, a poor 
James, 





His companion laid hold of him, and an appalling | 
Once Corbett wrenched him- | 

self clear of his companion’s grasp, and again, for | looked up from wiping her spectacles, 
| an instant, half of his body hung over the awful | sure it wasn’t some other noise you hear 


“Because I was called,” he answered. = 

“James,” said the old lady, anxiously, as she 
“are you 

1?” = 
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For the Companion. 


MAKING B’LIEVE. 


I’ve maked b’lieve I was mamma, 


| understand animals when they talk, but I never 


wished it more than I did then. 

*‘Snowball asked the gray cat a question. The 
gray cat said something, and I thought she 
wanted Snowball to go away; but Snowball kept 
on talking very earnestly. 

“By and by they seemed to have settled what- 
ever it was they were talking about, for Snowball 
sprang down into the gray cat's nest, and in a) 
moment came out carrying a little white kitten | 
very carefully in her mouth. 

“She took it over into another corner of the loft, 
and put it down in the soft hay, and then she 
curled herself up around it and began to purr in | 


a very contented way. 





And been to the bargain store. 
But the bargain (the baby) wig- 


“I left her there, and I am quite sure that she | 


has adopted the kitten to take the place of her 
lost babies.” 

*“O grandpa! And may we see her to-morrow ?”* 
came from both boys at once. 

“If it don’t rain,’’ said grandpa. 
body is calling you to go to bed.”’ 

And the twins kissed grandpa, and ran to tell 
mamma the story as she put them to bed. 

“I'm glad poor Snowball has some one to 
cuddle to sleep to-night,’’ said mamma. 


*““Now some- 





| 
* | 
- 
| 
| 





NEAR some orange-trees in grandpa’s grove a 
huge pumpkin lay sunning in its tangle of vines. | 
Little Carrie, from town, caught sight of it and 
inquired : ‘‘Did it break the tree down, grandpa ?”’ 









NUTS TO CRACK 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Btc. 


ENIGMA. 
My /jirst is found in grassy lane, 


To keep marauders from the grain. 
My second, framed by field and 


en tree, 
gled so Is just an inlet from the sea. 
That I couldn’t play that any . In hammock you oft take my 
more. third, 
Lulled to sweet rest by song of 
I’ve maked b’lieve I was C’lum- bird. 


bus, ¢ Is, y, far 
And discovered the world all , —_ Se breezes whisper 
over, ; Hy Vuiti 
The rug was the ’Lantic Ocean, / YY Yy// 2. 
And I sailed on the nursery tA Yyff PUZZLE. 
sofa. Wi, , I en in the Hudson and 
y, ound: 


I’ve maked b’lieve I was a Indian, 
And scalped Polyphemia twice. 

And I played be a big polar bear, 
With the looking-glass for ice. 


I’ve maked b’lieve I was the 
doctor, 
With pearl tapioca pills. 
But I was ’bliged to give up prac- 
tice, 
*Cause I couldn’tc’lect my bills. 


Two times I’ve b’lieved be a Ps 
circus. 
And two times the coal-man, 


, 


woe MPU Ca 


And once I was Robinson Crusoe, 
And once I was Little Boy Blue. 


Oh, I’ve maked b’lieve and I’ve 
maked b’lieve, 
Till there’s nothing else to be! 
And now—I’m so hungry, mamma— 
Le’s make b’lieve I was me. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


2 
2 





For the Companion. 


AN ADOPTED CHILD. 


“QO mamma!”’ The voice belonged to a very | 
small boy with a pair of big blue eyes and a curly 
yellow head. 

«“O mamma!” came a second later from another | 
small boy, whose eyes were brown. | 

They came scrambling into the dining-room | 
door, out of the bright June sun- 
shine, and while they surely had 
something to tell, they were too 
much out of breath to say more than 
“O mamma!” 

‘What is it?’’ mamma asked. 

“‘Snowball's kitties are all gone'”’ 
gasped Blue Eyes. 

“Out of the basket!’’ from Brown 
Eyes, ‘tan’ we've looked an’ looked 
‘An’ Snowhball’s lookin’, too —’’ 

‘An’ she can’t find ’em —”’ 

“An’ where do you s’pose they 
are, mamma ?”’ 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said 
mamma, and she couldn't help 
laughing as she looked at the excited 
little fellows. 

“Come to breakfast now. Grand- 
ma is waiting. After breakfast we 
will look for them.” 

But though mamma looked, and 
Snowball and the twins hunted all 
the morning, the kittens.were not 
found. At dinner grandpa asked 
about their search. 

“No,”’ said Blue Eyes, ‘I’m ’fraid 
they’re all lost."* 

‘I'm afraid they are,’’ said grand- 
pa. 

‘Poor Snowball!" said mamma, 
with one arm tight around Blue 
Eyes and the other around Brown 
Eyes. ‘I'm afraid she is very lone- 
some.”’ 

“Come, boys,” called grandpa, 
after supper that evening, as he sat 
down in his big chair in the porch. 

The boys knew what that meant, 
and how they ran and climbed on 
his knees! 

“What's it about?” 
Eyes’ question. 

“Is it ‘Once upon a time ?’”’ from 
Brown Eyes. 

“No,” said grandpa. “It isn’t 
once upon a time, for it happened 
just to-day. This afternoon when I 
went to feed the horses I found there 
was not enough hay down, so I 
went up in the loft to put some 
down. Over in the farthest corner, 





” 


was Blue 
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| just where to look for the multiplication table. 


selections are from poems on Autumn. 
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ROLLING IN WEALTH. 


For the Companion. 


SEVEN TIMES EIGHT. 


‘Master Brooks, seven times eight are how 
many ?”’ asked Miss Ingalls, and then some one 
knocked and she went to the door. 

Tommy Brooks’s arithmetic lay upon his desk 
and looked so tempting. He did want to tell his 
mamma that he had not failed once, and he 
would only have to open the book, for he knew 





How should he feel when his mamma kissed | 
him when le came home and said, “I am very 
glad my boy studied and was perfect.” 


He was sure he could not look right into her | 
eyes when she said it. 

“Oh,” thought he, ‘“‘chow I wish Miss Ingalls 
would come back. I am sure I shall open the 
book if she doesn’t come soon.”’ 

When Miss Ingalls came she repeated her 
question, but Tommy could not think of the 
right answer and had to sit down. 

“Stay after school and write the table of sevens 
five times on your slate, and recite it to me, and 
be ready to have me skip ‘round in it.” 

Tommy didn’t have time to spin his top that 
noon, but somehow he felt very light-hearted and 
whistled cheerily all the way home. 
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PUZZLES FOR AUTUMN. 


In the five numbered large spaces are shown pictorial puzzles based on selections from well-known poets. 
In smaller numbered spaces we show in monogram form the names of the five poets. 
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All of these 


My whole are islands, sunny, fair, 


Some ancient barbarians. 

A mason’s tool. 

A land we all like to visit. 

A god of the ancient Peruvians. 


I fished in the 
found: 


Potomac and 


A lake of Switzerland. 

A river of Italy. 

A covering for my head. 

A garment. 

\ house for my fowls. 

\ vessel in which to cook them. 
A domestic animal. 

A kind of canal. 

The smallest part of anything. 


J/14 Yt JU Wnt Oboe. 3. 
) 


PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


“Now,” said the chief cook, 
“the water is boiling and you can 
1,2,3 4,5,6 meat 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 in 
the kettle.” 
4. 
CHARADE. 
My jirst is an article we use every day, 
Whether at work or whether at play. 
My first with my second makes a prophet of old, 
A herdsman of Judah, who the future foretold. 
My third is a pronoun, always used by 
The Latins, to ask, who, which, what or why. 
My fourth’s a preposition, showing tendency to- 
ward, 
If you go backward or if you go forward. 
My third and my fourth make a city that’s known 
For its peculiar position in the hot, Torrid Zone. 
My whole is an insect whose venomous sting 
Is surely wonderful in so small a thing. 


5. 
GEOGRAPHICAL HIDING-PLACES. 


1. Find a continent in a mountain 
range. 

2. Find a small nail in a division 
of North America. 

3. Find a race of people in a range 
of mountains. 

4. Find a piece of meat in an East- 
ern state. 

5. Find a conflict in a noted river. 

6. Find a song in two states. 

7. Find a resinous substance in 
Asiatic straits. 

8. Find a twisted cord in a dweller 
east of the Atlantic. 

9. Find a Maine river in a Florida 
gulf. 

10. Find a small animal in an ocean. 
ll. Find a large box ina city of New 
York. 

12. Find a small bird in a great river. 
13. Find a fairy in a lake. 


6. 
KITE PUZZLE. 


** ** 
5 * * * 

1 to 2, able. 

2 to 3, close at hand. 

3 to 4, to revoke. 

5 to 4, haste. 

6 to 5, tiresome. 

1 to 6, a piece of money. 

1 to 4, to send and receive letters. 

2 to 5, nourishing. 

6 to 3, a small dog. 


7. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Popular Books with Author's Name. 
True Nan Bove. By Lee Carew 


Bogg. 

The late M. D. Herbert. By Wade 
D. Roper. 

Harper Jew—Dan Roch. By Dr. 
Dane M. Garlate. 

Ted’s Sea Hunt. 
Nock fort. 

Lotta A. Hoof’s Door Key. By 
Shem A. I. Willow, LL. D. 


8. 
CHARADE. 


The jirst was sent to second some 
wood, 
But, oh, the little sinner! 
He ran away and caught the whole, 
And cooked it for his dinner! 


By Star N. K. 





Conundrums. 


——EEee 


ne ween 


knew he had made a mistake, and exclaimed : | What is the difference between the hotel elevator 
that is brought down to the first floor for your 


| “Oh, baking powder! baking powder! What) -onvenience and the man that runs it? The ele. 

| do people say when they want to excuse them?’ | vator is lowered and the man is hired. 
Why is an impudent man like a fat-faced boy? 

Because ke has so much cheek. 
What apple might we—from its name—suppose 

to be made of wood? Pine-apple. eis 
What islands might be of use toaburglar? The 

Florida Keys. 


deep in the hay, the old gray barn cat has a cozy 
nest, and four kittens, as fine as you please. 

“I'd just about finished putting down the hay, 
when Snowball came up into the loft. I thought 
she was hunting her kittens, but no—she sprang 
quickly across the hay and onto a beam just over 
the gray cat's nest. I’ve often wished I could 


For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Edward was playing one morning that he was — 
a man, and wishing to be very polite, said to his 
sister, when he misunderstood something she 
said, ‘“‘Baking powder.’’ When she laughed he 


Katharine said to her mother one morning at | 
the breakfast-table, “My cambric coffee ig too 
hot, mamma. See, it blows up the wind.”’ 

















Bargains for 


Our Mail Order Patrons. 
AlL ORDERS care- 


fully looked 
every detail, and 


all letters will 





Dress Coods. | 


Oure slebegted 46-inch wide | 
“Bar, Cashmeres 
and Ww »| Henriettas in 
200 ay? and desirable color. 
in Sell at 50c., 75c., 
= *00 and $1.25 per yard. 

Our Special Line at Te. per 
vurd is u great value. 

Fine French Serges and 
India Twills. e carry 
an immense stock of these 
serviceable fabrics at the 





and 


substantial 

following prices 

# inches wide, 

50c. 
Fine French, Ger man and American Broad- 

cloths, and Ladies’ Cloths, in all colorings and 


stylish, 


48 inches wide 


46 inches wide 
% 1.00 per yard. 


per yard. 75e. per yard 


qualities. 

50 inches wide. 52 inches wide. 2 inches wide 
79c. per yard 1.00 per yard. 25 per yard. 
54 inches wide 54 inches wide, 54 inches wide. 

$1.50 per yard. $2.00 per yard. &2.75 per yard. 





All-Wool _—— 
Henrietta. 


A rich, serviceable fab 
ric, with a fine, lustrous 
finish, fully 46 inches wide 
and in blue and jet blacks 
Imported to sel) this sea- 
son at $1.25 per yard. now 
offered at ° 7Ve. 








Silks. 


New Importation for 
the Largest Silk Dept. 
in America, 

20-in. Colored Ben- 
galine Silks in 50 differ. 
ent colors, including even- 





—_=- © ing g shades, w roe th od Ae tm | 

21-in. Colored Satin be‘ Chi a. in x -* and 

changeable effects. or combination with oct goods. a. 
per yar 

22-in. Black Surah Silks, worth $1. me per yard. a 
c. per yar 

21- vim. Black Satin Duchess, worth 1 4 per 

yard. a per yard. 


19 to 22-in. wide Coigred | Silk ‘velvels from 
*) » $5.00 per yard. 
Our Winch Velvet at $1. ry or yard wa 
value unapproachadble, 


Woollens. 


rench Kersey Cloth, 

fine grades in all the latest 

aris shades, most popular 

r Fall garments. 

&3.00 to 85.00 per yard. 

Storm Proof Cloths for 
travelling garments, in sev 
eral colors and changeable 
effects. #2 per yard. 


From our {horonshly equipped PRINT DEPART- 
ME Nt we select a great value. viz. : 


Tycoon Reps, 
20c. per yard. 


Half wool, 22 
wide. serviceable and 
ular, just the thing for 
ladies’ morning wrappers 
It would be hard to finda 
better seller. 














inches | 
pop 
| 
| 








Laces. 


We carry a full line of 
Normandy. Valencien- 
nes and Platt Valen- 
ciennes in widths from 
1to 10 inches in the latest 
styles and warranted to 
wash perfectly, from 


3c. to 30c. per yard. 








Ribbons. 


From the imme nse as- 
sortment of Fall Shades 
that may be found in the 
largest and most complete 
Ribbon Department in 
América we select the | 
fohowing: | 

Plain Satin and) 
Gros-Grain Eibbons 

Price per yard, 1 we wide. 10c.; 3 136 inches, 121 ; 
1 inches, 15e.; 2 inches, Bae ~ 2% inches, 25e5 3 
inches, 30c.; 3 inches, 371 











Dress 
Shields. 


The “Adelaide.’’ 
Nos. 3 and 4 are fine quali 
ties, actually worth 15¢ 
and 20c. per pair. Our ‘price 


3 pairs for 25c. 





selected by experienced 
order clerks. Correspond- 
ence gladly invited, and 


close, quick and compre- 
hensive attention. 


BE SURE TO ENCLOSE SUFFICIENT POSTACE IN 
ADDITION TO PRICE WHEN COODS CO BY MAIL. 
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goods 


receive a 
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Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s Great Retail Establishment. 
floor space over 12 acres. and easil 

among the first retail establishments of the world 
ployés and our Mail Order Dept. is the largest in the United States. 


_Ladies’ Reefer Jackets, 
$5.00. 


(Same style as cut.) Made 
of Melton Cheviot, half 
lined, new style sleeves. 
Colors, blue, black and 
havana. $5.00. 








Boys’ 
Eton Caps 


in a great variety of colors. 
The most popular for fall 
wear, from 

25e. 


Old Brick” School Shoes. 


ys" sizes,selected Calf, 

one 106, widths A to E. 
Boys’ sizes, best Calf, 
2 to6, A to E. 82. 5. 


Boys’ sizes, best Casco 
Calf, 2 to6, widths C to E. 


Youths’ sizes, selected 
Calf, 11 to 2. widths A to E. 


Youths’ sizes. best C: aif, li to 2, widths A A to E. 
Youths’ sizes, best Casco Calf, 11 to 2, widths C 





to $1.00 each. 
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For One Cent 


| Underwear. 


, For Ladies. Ladies 
Egyptian t_ bbed, it 
Vests, ney trimmed q 
Drawers to match, perfect 
fitting. . 

For Me 





Men ’s Heavy 


ore ‘Drawers tomatch. 5@c. each. 

For Children. Children” s full weight. white Me 
rino Vests, silk colored sthened, vam buttons. Panta- 
lets to match, all sizes. 2 1-2e. each. 


Ladies’ Tourist Hats. 


Made of soft felt, neat, 
stylish and sensible. Just 
the thing for travelling 

urposes. =~ all colors— 
Navy Blu Tan, Ecru. 
Pearl and ‘Black. Trimined 

ribbon to match after 
ihe English Style. 


r 5c Postage 


10c. extra. 














Veilings. 
Single Widths, Tux- 
edo Nets, with or with- 
out Chenille spots in plain 
and fancy meshes in all 
available shades. 





B2.25. | 


$1.75. | 
Misses’ and Children’s in bright Dongola, Pebble Goat 


and Rain Proof Goat in either laced or buttoned 














75. 
Misses’ sizes, 11 to 3, widths AA to E. a. 25. 
Children’s sizes, 8 to 10, widths AA to E «75. 
Children’s sizes,5to8, widths AtoD . 1.50. 





Child’s 
Cotton Flannel 
Night Drawers 


Of a fine heavy quality. 
Sizes 2 to 8 years. 49c. 








Children’s 
Clothing. 


This Pretty, Stylich 
Dress, made of a plaid 
material in a first- viass 
manner and elaboratel 
trimmed with velvet an 
braid, sizes 4 to 14 #3.50. 








Ladies’ 
Night Cowns. 


Made of fine durable 
eotton, with a yoke of fine 
embroidery and tucks. We 
shall distribute just 1.000 
andnomoreat . 9c. 








French 
Cashmere 
Shawls 


In all colors, such 
Cream, Blue, Tan, Car 
nal, Garnet, Brown, Black, 
ete. Each an exceptional 
value at 








The “Trophy” 
Corset 


Is finely shaped, heavily 
boned and steeled, and is 
without the slightest ex- 
aggeration a marvellous 
value at - 49c. 








$5.00. 


Single and double 
| preasted Strictly all-wool 
and of the best wearing 
ms aterial. Sizes 4 to 15 yrs. 
Extra Pants if desired, 
at $1.50 per pair. 








Embroidered 
Flannels. 


We show the finest assort- 
ment in the country at 


62 1- Bers 75c., 87c. and 
$1.00 per yard. 


rN Sen 


Linings and Trimmings for one Dress. 











2 yards Silesia 15e.—30c. 
5 yards Cambric 5e.—26e. 
1 yard Canvas 20c.—20c. 
Idozen Bones . 10c.—10¢. 
1 Spool Se wing Silk’ 10c.—10c. 
1g 2001 Twist 05c.—O5e. 
Skirt Braid 06c.—06c. 
i Pair Shields 15¢.—15e. . 


81.2 
The above are excellent average quality. Why, not 
have these included when you order Dress Goods? 


Address all orders to 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO, Boston. 


8, widths C D & E. 


Ladies’ Gloves. 


Ladies’ 7-Hook Genu- 
ine Foster Lacing Kid 
Gloves, in all the new shades 
Can be worn on al) occasions. 
indoors or out, and for a first 
class value cannot be sur- 


passed. 
98c. per pair. 








Ladies’ 
Button Boots 


of genuine bright Dongola in C. 
S. and Opera lasts. sizes 2 to 
The best 
offered at this price. 

$1.50 per pair. 











25c. per yard. 


Ladies’ ee nena 





emy Chemisette with 
roll collar, perfect style 
and fit, size 
inches. ach. 
| Laurine Collar, fare 
roll, low-cut front 
5c. each 
) Cuffs to match above, 
25c. per pair. 


Handkerchiefs 


For Ladies. 
Ladies’ all Linen unlaun- 
dered Hemstitched Handad- 
kerchiefs. . 121 
For be eg 
Gentlemen’s all 
unlaundered Initial Hand. 
kerchiefs. 
For Children. 
A beautiful box 
quarter-inch Hemstitehed Handkerchiefs. 8 patterns, 
4 red and 2 blue borders. - «+ Box of six 30c. 


Embroidery Dept. 


Children’s All-Over 
uncing, 5 = | gg 
"on dnola Liner 
broidered on India Linen 
or Lawn at half pri 
50c. per r yard 
Heavy Cambric Edg- 
ing, with Embroidery 2% 
inches wide, a 20e. quality 
for -2c. per yard 
Wide, Showy Cambric 
Edging, 10 inches wide 
25c. per yard. 








“ae. 














Jewelry. 


Polished Gold Plate Cres-. 
cent Pin, imitation oe. 
25e. 
Real Shell Hair Pin, also 
pins in similar style in solid silver. 
89c. 


} Hosiery. 


For Ladies. 
gauge, fast black Cotton 
Hose, hieh high spliced heel and 
dou 








25c. on pair. 

For Boys and Misses. 

Boys’ and Misses’ Leet ek 

hose. 1x1 and 1x5 rib, sizes 
6 to 84s. 





For Men. Men’s tan and 
fast black, 40 uge Cotton "Half. Hose, with high 
spliced heels and double soles. ° 5c. per pair. 





Books. 


From our immense Book 





styles of literature, we 
cull two great sellers: 
“Prince of India,” 
new. by GEN. LE Ww WAL 
LACE, he author Of: "Ben 
Hu Bound in cloth in 
$2.00 
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,Burglar.” RANCES Hope 





SAMPLES gladly sent upon request. 


SON BURNETT’S charming story in a new dress. 


25e. 





Our Famous LATOUR 


Toilet 
Goods. 


The New England sales 
of the famous Latour are 
increasing right along, | 
and we are determined to 
have this name known | 





Latour White sates Perfume, Oc., 75e. per bottle. 


| Latour Toilet Pow 15e + per jar. 
Latour Violet Toilet Water. 40c., 75c. per bottle. 
Latour Farina Cologne, .- 25e.’ per bottle. 


Latour Triple Extracts 
Latour © eenstexies Powder. 
| Latour Wood Violet Soap. 


5Oc. per bottle. 
25c. per box 
25c. per cake. 


merits the most careful 
consideration. 
not see just what you wish, 


sixty odd Departments we 
ought to be able to fill 
your wants. All goods guaranteed as repre- 
sented or money refunded. 

PACKACES UNDER 4 LBS. CAN BE SENT BY MAIL 


Demerest and Acada- | 


C0. BOSTON, MASS. 


To Our Customers 


VERY ITEM, which 
carefully selected for 


is 


order patrons, 


a) 





lf you do 








and from our 





per Ounce, heavier packages go by express. 


Men’s Furnishings. 


Our Great “Sovereign” 
Shirt. Made from Utica non. 
200 Soli 


hes 
long. sizes 13 to 20 inches, 3 
different lengths of sleeves. 

$1.00 each, 6 for $5.50. 


Men’s Plain and Fancy Elastic Net Sus- 
penders, with or without drawers we oY 





25e. per pair 
Boys’ Fine Elastic Net Suspenders, with: nickel 
buckle rand braided end 8. 25c. per pair 
Our champion” Lamb’ s-w ool Sweate 


rs, in 
all colors. all sizes. -50. 





Sheets and Pillow Slips. 


Bleached Sheets, made 
from a reliable Cotton 
size when finished with a 
8inch hem, 81 x 90 snes 
Oe 


Pillow_ Slips, made 
from good bieached cot 
ton, size when finishea 
with a el hem, 20x oa 
inches . 15 
Ali sizes and qualities of Sheets and Pillow Slips at 

prices lower than home-made. 


Crochet 
Quilts. 


Large size. 7x7 feet. 
A special value. 


$1.25 each. 


























‘6 ” 
Boston <7; 
— de of fine all-wool 
+1 Jn, \ i mported cloth in various 
| uf !) colors and patterns, all 
\ \Y y leather-trimmed and 
D lined, have double handles 
i WT Ohs and fasten with strap and 

1 nie buckle 
Prices. 9 inch. $1.50. 
l0inch, $1.87. 
li inch, $2.25. 


| HNN Y 


























Sweeper. 


age LJ the Bissell Car- 
eper of oak. 

ar “finished and deco: 
rate with best rubber 
wheels, all bristle brush. 
tent dump and rubber 





Ladies’ 40 | 


12 1-2e. per pair. | 


| = wherever toilet prepara 
tions | ace used. | 


Preserve this sheet for reference. 





a 
Pes nd. regular $3.00 
sweeperfor . . 





Silverware 
Dept. 


Tea Spoons. Solid sil 
ver plate on nickel silver 
(not brass) and warranted 
assuch. $1.00 per dozen 
Worth Special} price per doz. 


00. 
% 85:80: 
3-23 





Dessert Spoons 
Table Spoons 3.75. 
Dessert Forks = 
edium Forks 
Medium Table Kpives. heavil 
steel, finely finished. 


Music. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s 
Vocal Collection, zith 
edition, 260 pages, $5.00 
worth of songs for 35c. 
Postage léc. extra. 
| Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s 
Instrumental Collec- 
tion, 260 pages, wants 
of music. 35c. 
Postage 16c. additional. 


y silver- fered’ on. solid 
$1.50 0 per dozen. 














Lace Curtains. 


We offer two great values in 
Trish Point and Tamboured 
Swiss Lace in new designs of # 
high quality. These were taken 
from our latest fall importations 
and are sure to give great satisfa« 
tion. $5.50 per pair 














Damask 
Towels. 


Extra fine knotted fringe 
that comes in red, white 
blue and salmon colors 
} Offered at 12 1-2c. each. 








engraving. 


none but 





‘ ossible. 
‘A Copper Card Plate. with 
name engraved. — ee, 
e rom § 
ares. prin 1S OO. 








a ailing be. extra. 
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AN ARAB LION-HUNT. 


General Margueritte, of the French army, who 
has greatly distinguished himself in Algeria, where 
he studied the Arab character very closely, relates 
in his memoirs the following curious story of a 
lion-hunt. It illustrates the Arab respect for the 
lion’s intelligence, and also his belief in the direct 
intervention of an averting power in the affairs of 
life. The story is in the words of El-Arbi, an 
Arab chief: 


Many of our cattle had been stolen by a lion. 
It was necessary to kill him. We knew that his 
lair was in a certain thicket of cork-oaks; and 
ea the tribe went to destroy the ravager of our 
rerds. 

We left our women on a high rock near by, and 
all the men of the tribe, divided into two ranks, 
approached the thicket, our guns cocked and at 
our shoulders, not doubting but we should be able 
to kill the lion at the first fire, upon his issuing 
from the thicket. 

Urged on by the cries of our women, we marched 
upon the thicket, and paused just before it. Then 
I called out in a loud voice: “O devourer of cattle, 
come out of your lair! Come out into the sight of 
men! Your day of reckoning is here!” 

But the lion made no answer. Sometimes it is 
so, my lord; you have to repeat the invitation. 

“Do not be a dog!” I called to the lion. “If you 
are a man, come out, I say!” 

To give force to my words, I threw a stone into 
the thicket; and so did several of my companions. 

Instantly we heard a rear as of thunder, and the 
lion was upon us like a stroke of lightning. We 
fired, but the lion did not appear to hear or feel 
the shots. He sprang, unharmed, straight upon 
three of our men, and bore them down to the 
ground beneath him; they were Ben-Meftab, Ben- 
Smail, and my uncle Rabah, who was at the bottum 
of the heap. 

The rest of our men turned to fly, and I with 
them; but from the rock I heard the cry of my 
cousin Aicha, to whom I was betrothed: 

“O El-Arbi! Save my father! Save him, or else 
I will never look at you again!” P 

I turned back upon the lion, resolved to give my 
life for Aichaif need be. I had a charge in-my 

un, but 1 approached closely, intending not to 

re until I could be sure that I should not hit 
either of the three men whom the beast had 
beneath his teeth and claws. 

But at the moment when, three yards away, I 
was taking aim at his head, the lion left his prey 
and leaped upon me and knocked my gun out of 
my hands. Thus disarmed I ran; but the lion was 
close behind me, and would surely leap upon my 





finding himself unable to make him behave prop- 
erly, complained to the Commissioners of the 


| United Colonies, who in turn addressed an official 
| communication to the boy, upbraiding him for 


his neglect of opportunities, but winding up their 

letter by telling him that they would, for the sake 

| of his father, give him one more chance, and that 

| they would leave the case in charge of the Com- 
missioners from Massachusetts. 

The appeal of the President to the Commis- 
| sioners, the consultation of these grave dignitaries, 
| their formal official communication to the recalci- 

trant boy, and their final en of the case 

| by placing the culprit on probation subject to the 
disposal of the Commissioners of Massachusetts 
Bay, bring vividly before us the limitation of 
the times. 


* 
> 


HOMERIC RELICS. 


The Smithsonian Institution at Washington has 
lately received a wonderful collection of Trojan 
relics, the gift of Madame Schliemann, widow of 
Doctor Schliemann, the great archzxologist. There 
are one hundred and eighty-eight of these articles, 
and although they have little intrinsic worth, 
their historic value is very great. Most of the | 
ornaments and vessels of gold and silver which 
were dug from the ruins were sold to different | 
museums, to pay for the cost of excavation, but 
Doctor Schliemann made many fine gifts of unique 
collections to various museums, and his widow has 
kept up the noble practice. 


Until Doctor Schliemann dug down thirty-five feet 
into the earth and found the city of Homer’s Song, 
the story was generally thought to be a nye 
Four cities had been built one upon the other, and 
had decayed in turn. But there was still the 
original Troy, and three thousand years after its 
destruction its streets were onee more trodden by 
human feet. 

An enormous quantity of all sorts of relics was | 
found, especially pottery and bronze. The pottery 
was almost all shattered, but could be reproduced. 
As Troy existed in the bronze age, before the use 
of iron was discovered, the arms and implements 
found were Ss of bronze. Among those 
sent to the Smithsonian are weapons, nails, pins 
and sinkers. There are also several ivory needles, 
about four inches long, used by Trojan women 
three thousand years ago, and numerous whorls— 
wheels used in spinning. 

There are bone spoons and sharpened sticks 
which the Trojans used for knives and forks. 
Drinking vessels are numerous, and in many 
different forms. 

The purpose for which most of these articles were 
designed is plain enough. But there is a smal) 
ivory ball, about as big as a robin’s egg, that 
puzzled the scientists. A woman, looking at it, 
declared instantly that it was a darning-egg— 
which is far from improbable. 

The Smithsonian is full of ancient objects of the 
profoundest interest, but the Trojan exhibit is 
perhaps the most striking and valuable of them all. 





SOME 


*» 
> 








back and crush me to the earth. 

Close by there was a large tree which had been | 
felled. Its branches were still upon it. Just before | 
the lion would have struck me down, I crawled | 
beneath the trunk of this tree, and the lion fell 
upon that instead of me, tearing its bark with his 
teeth and claws. 

Then I heard a great wail go up from my rela 
tives and from Aicha, who regarded me as dead | 
already; for how should I escape the lion now? 

He was searching under the trunk of the tree | 
with his terrible paws. I felt them touch me, and | 
I felt, too, his hot and fetid breath. He roared so 
terribly that the air seemed ful! of thunder, and 
then paused, his forefeet on the ground on one | 
side of the tree-trunk, his hind-feet on the other. 

What should I do? There is but one thing to 
do in such a situation—to invoke the aid of the 
Prophet. I did so, and he put an inspiration into 
my mind. 

ou have heard, it may be, that a lion can under 
stand the words of a man if they are spoken with 
. certain tenderness of tone. I spoke thus to the 
lon: 

“O sultan of beasts, you are the strongest and 
bravest of beings; be also generous to your van 
quished enemy! If you will let me live, I call 
Allah to witness that I will never again attack 
you, nor any one of your race!” 

The lion, as if he had understood and accepted 
the compact, roared once more, and then got off 
the tree and walked slowly away to the forest, 
casting one look back at me. 

I was overjoyed, but I did not get out from 
under the tree as long as the animal was in sight. 
When he had disappeared in the wood I ran out, 
and found that Ben-Meftab was dead, with his 
head quite crushed, and Ben-Smail was also dying, 
with many wounds; but my uncle Rabah had re- 
ceived but a few slight hurts, though the crushin 
weight of the lion and the other two men ha 
caused him to faint. 

And since that time I have kept my word with 
the lion. The beast may take the cattle and the 
sheep, but one’s promise is given to be kept;.I 
shall not harm him. Nor is there anything done 
in this world save Wy the hand of Allah. All other 
things pass away; He alone is immortal. 


+ 
> 





THE DIFFERENCE, 


The rules and regulations of Harvard College in 
1656 hedged in the students at every turn. They 
were not permitted to use their mother-tongue 
except in public exercises when called upon to | 
deliver their parts in English. In “The Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine,” Andrew McFarland Davis 
Says that pupils were not allowed to buy, sell or | 
exchange anything, to the value of a sixpence, | 
Without the permission of their parents, guardians 
or tutors. | 


_ They were required not only to eschew oaths, | 
lies, and uncertain rumors, but likewise all idle, 
foolish, bitter scofling, frothy, wanton words, and 
offensive gestures. | 

In 1656 the President and Fellows were empow- 
ered by law to punish all misdemeanors of the 
youth of their society, either by a fine or whipping | 
in the hall openly, as the nature of the offence | 
should require, not exceeding ten shillings or ten 
stripes for one offence. 

In the early days of the College there was so | 





little money in the colony that the wampum of 
the Indians was made by law a legal tender for | 
2bts. 


Under these circumstances the College 
steward was obliged to receive in payment of 
term-bills such articles 8 
students would furnish. 
Accounts were liquidated with live stock, grain, 
groceries, and solids and fluids of various descrip | 
tions. If a student wished to have his hair cut, | 
his boots mended, his clothes washed,—if he | 
required a new coat, a book, or a pair of shoes,— 
the chances were that to secure what he wished he 
would be obliged to have the charge made to the 
steward. 
os narration of a single event will illustrate 
changed relations of College and State more 
fully than pages of argument. 
; The Commissioners of the United Colonies had, 
at some time during the existence of that body, 
bie responsible to the College for the term 
ree of the son of an Indian missionary. The boy 
po his studies and was guilty of other 
nisdemeanors. The President of the College, | 


as the homes of the | 


| brush had told the “story,” with no need of help 





HALF-RIGHT. 


A reporter for the Jnter-Ocean saw a man ani 
three women studying the paintings in the United | 
States collection at the World’s Fair the other day. | 
They were evidently far from home, or felt as if | 
they were. The three women, as the reporter) 
soon noticed, were almost always of the same | 
mind, and stopped to look at the same pictures. 


The man, it was evident, had a different standard 
of taste. “Come on, come on; that’s no good,” he 
kept saying. Then he would walk on. Finally 
one of the women said: 

“Now, see here, Seth, you just leave us alone, 
and do your own lookin’. We know what we 
want to see better’n you do.” 

“Wal,” he said, “I know how to look at picters, 
and you don’t. I’ve found out that when I’ve 
been one of the judges at our county fair. There | 
was one rule we always went by. When a picter | 
tells its own story, it’s good. When you have to 
look in a book to find out what it is, it aint good. 
And you've been looking in that ’ere book to find 
out what all o’ them picters are. Now you just 
come on and look at the picters that tell their own 
story, and you won’t waste any time.” | 

“I don’t know but you’re right, Seth,” said the | 
woman. | 

The quartet started down the room, looking for 
stories in the pictures. My first impulse was to 
laugh, but the smile was drowned in a moisture 
somewhere near the eyes. The homely speech 
was full of the pathos of ignorance. And after 
all, what artist would not be glad to know that his 


from a book? 
—— _ - + 


HONEST PRAISE. 


Jenny Lind’s judgment of books, though undi 
rected by anything like training, always showed 
independence and penetration. A writer in the 
Century says that she was a devoted admirer of 
Carlyle’s writings, and that the last book she read 
before her death was Mr. Norton’s volumes of the | 
correspondence between Carlyle and Emerson. 


No doubt her admiration for the great denouncer | 
of shams was largely due to the intense sincerity 
of her own character, which made it impossible 
for her to tolerate even those slight deviations | 
from strict truthfulness which are seldom taken 
seriously, but are looked upon as the accepted 
forms of good society. 

One day, many years after her marriage, when | 
she was staying with a friend not far from Peter- 
borough, she attended a service in the cathedral. 

The dean, who, probably without much critical 
musical judgment, thought the singing quite per- 
fect, was rash enough to ask her how she liked his | 








choir. 
She looked at him with a quiet smile, and ——. 
“O Mr. Dean, your cathedral is indeed most beau. | 


tiful.” 
a 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Little Beth had gone into the country, and, as 


| was quite natural, had taken her city notions with 


her. 

“You must keep an awful lot of policemen out | 
here, grandpa,” she said, on the first day after her 
arrival. ‘ 

“Why so, Beth?” said her grandfather. 

“Oh, there’s such a lot of grass to keep off of .”— 
Inter- Ocean. 


* 
> 


HOPELESS. 

“Aren’t you glad you have a little brother to play 
with, Tom ?” inquired a neighbor, referring to the 
fortnight-old Snow baby. 

“Play with!” echoed Tom scornfully. “Why, he | 
can’t even wash his own face!” | 








“HERE’s to the army,” was a teast drunk long 
ago at a military celebration. “May it never 
want—and may it never be wanted!” 
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STA MPS, 100 all diff.,Mauritius.etc.,l5c. Agts. wtd.,33}¢ 
p.c. List free. C.A. Stegmunu, 2615 Lickson St., St. Louis. 


STAMPS 


UITAR self taught, without notes, 50 cts. 
BANJO, $1. Circular and cata. of in- 
struments FREE. A.PARKE,8 Fifth Ave.,Chicago. 


oad Oo RTH A N D — the best is Graham’s 
~ —2-page Circular free. 
A. J. Graham’s Works and Scliool, 744 B’way, N. Y. 
NORWALK, Conn. 
Norwalk Military Institute. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, or Business. 
Superior Building, Gymnasium, Bowling Alleys, ete. 
Illus. circular on request. FRANK 8S. KOBERTS, Prin. 


STAMPS ! 292 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 


eof G. H., India, Japan, etc., with 
fine Stamp Album, only c. New 64p. Price 
Astfree. Agents wanted at 50 per cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., 925 La Salle St., St. 

Louis, Mo. Old U,8. & Conf. § 
to introduce in every 


WE WANT BRIGHT BOYS home in the United 


States 5-cent packages of Young’s Celebrated Swedish 
Pine Oi! Cough Drops. Smart boys can earn from $5 to $15 
per week. Send 7 cents in stamps for sample package 
and Agents’terms. Tie F. E. Young Co., Worcester, Mass. 


820 to $60 Saved on New 


ICYCLES 


A $39 Victor Jr. for $18. All 
makesnew & 2d hand larg 


est & oldest dealersin U.S. 





100all diff. & album, léc.. List free. Agts. wtd, 
50 p.c. com. Batchelder Stamp Co., Peoria, Lil. 



































sellevery where, Cata. free, 
Rouse, Hazard & Co., 
Mfrs. 8 Gst.,ProRrI4, ILL, 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. 
MONROE ERASER MFG. CO.. X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 


Corticelli Silk. 


Prudent purchasers save time and mental friction by 
tareful discrimination in their selection 
of sewing materials. 











all 

This group shows Silk, Button-Hole Twist, and Worst. 
ed Roll Braid, each bearing the name Corticelli, which 
is a guarantee of excellence, The reputation of this 
brand has been secured by 55 years of effort, at- 
tended by uninterrupted success. With this naine on 
Bilk, Twist, and Braid, all of one shade to match the 
garment and each other, no thoughtful buyer hesitates, 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Leuis, Cincinnati and St. Paul. 


amps bought, | 


Easy Paym'ntsif desired.We | 


TRADE MARK 


A SKA 








The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn 
Try them. You will like them 
Look well. Fit well. Wear well. 
Ten collars or Five 


Sold for 25 cents for a box of 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston 
The Best $1.50 Shoe in the World. 
y * A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
gola Kid Button Boot delivered 
free anywherein the U.S.,on receijst of Cath, 
Money Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equa!s every way the boots sold in all retail 
stores for $2.50 
We make this boot ourselves, therefore w« 

g . atyle and wear, and if 






















td, Canital, $1,000,000.) 
ep't, 2 Boston, Mass 


nco! 
rder 


~ 
DEXTER SHOE Co, 








To Restore 
hair which 
has become thin, 
and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


AYERS 


HAIR VICOR 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 

or turning gray. 
The best 


Dressing 





A world of misery is 
implied in the words 
“Sick Headache.” 
A 


wrapped up in a twen- 


world of relief is 


‘ty-five-cent box of 
Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 
35 





THE GENUINE All Bear This 
TRADE-MARK. Beware of 
Imitations 


OVER 700 KINDS and SIZES 
FROM $10.00 TO $75.00. 






JANES & KIRTLAND, Special New York CityAgts. 
110 to 116 Beckman Street. 
SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. 








3 cannot supply you. 
by mail. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 


W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave 
the factory to protect you against high prices. 
on unstamped shoes to suit themselves, charge from $4 to $5 for shoes o' the 
same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 3 ) 
shoes in quality for your money it will pay you to examine W. L. Dou las 
Shoes when next in need, 


For 
Centlemen. 


Dealers who make the price 
If you wish to get the best 


Sent by mail, Postage Free, when shoe dealers 


Send for catalogue with full instructions how to order 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 





ESPECIALLY INVITED by the MANAGEMENT of the WORLD’S FAIR 


To eccupy the Most Prominent Position. 


Gnilbh 


This is the Greatest Honor ever Awarded in this Country to a Piano Manufacturer. 





G 


N 
9 


Examine 





E 


Lf 





NO 


these our Latest Productions before Purchasing. 
Founded 1823. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








Hot WATER - 
HEATERS AND RADIATORS 
FOR HEATING 


Dwellings, Public Buildings, Etc. 
BY 


HOT WATER CIRCULATION. 











The marked superiority of the 
Gurney Heaters which is mani 
fested in all severe trials, is now 
a matter of history. Thereisno 
question about their being the 
best. For reasons, see our book 
“ How Best to Heat Our Homes. 
It is free. 


GURNEY. 


Gurney Hot Water Heater Co, 





HEAD OFFICE, 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICE 
59 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
SELLING AGENCIES: 
Johnson & Co., 71 John St., 
New York. 
J.C. F. Trachsel, 246 Arch St, 


Philadelphia DOUBLE CROWN 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.76 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen es are often given to sub- 
scribers ina single bap = | issue of the paper. 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
geauived to register letters whenever requested to 

10 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 





risk 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on yout paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. | 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against azing, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should 
be made to them until the person who subscribes 
has received the paper for from one to two months. 
The receiving of the paper for that length of time 
will be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent— 
and then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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DIET IN SEASICKNESS. 


Persons intending to cross the ocean should, for 
several weeks before embarking, take daily exer. 
cise in the open air to get the general system in a 
good condition. To the same end they should eat 
a moderate quantity of plain food, especially 
avoiding what is heavy, greasy, or constipating. 

They should select a state-room as near the 
middle of the steamer as possible. 

Some tourists are never seasick so long as they 
lie on their backs and keep their eyes closed. The 
passenger who is seasick should remain in his 
berth until nine or ten o’clock in the morning, 
and have the steward bring him what little food 
he takes. He should not go to the table in the 
cabin until all symptoms of seasickness have left 
him, as the very sight and odor of the rich food 
will surely make him worse. 

My own experience and observation have taught 
me that a dry diet is by far the best; and until the 
patient feels certain that he is over the worst of 
the attack, he should rely largely upon sea-biscuit 
or water-crackers. As he gets better he may take 
gruels and broths. The latter should be free from 
grease. Raw oysters with lemon juice may be 
eaten. 

After vomiting, the patient should drink a cup 
of hot water in which there is a pinch of soda, and 
it is all the better if this is ejected, as it clears the 
stomach of bile and mucus. 

I have recently had strong confirmation of my 
belief in the benefits of adry diet. A lady told 
me that when she last crossed the ocean one of the 
members of her party had some pop-corn. It was 
eaten with much relish, and with the effect of 
relieving every member of the party who was sea- 
sick. 

Lime or lemon juice, in water without sugar, 
should be taken several times a day, both before 
sailing and during the voyage, for its action on 
the liver and bowels and as an aid to digestion, 
which has been weakened by losses of the gastric 
juice. 

When the patient begins to go to the table he 
should avoid pastry, fat meats and all rich food; 
and after eating he should lie flat on his back for 
half an hour, or until digestion is well begun, 
when he may go on deck and walk, or sit in a 
steamer-chair; but he should not lean over the 
side or stern of the ship. E. A. G. 
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BRAVE FIREMEN. 


In Southwark, London, where the fire brigade of 
the metropolis has its headquarters, there is a 
museum of relics and curiosities connected with 
the work of the brigade. Ranged along the side 
of the room are many smoke.begrimed, battered 
helmets of firemen who have been killed or 
wounded while on duty. Upon each helmet is a 
label, on which the wearer’s fate is sometimes very 
laconically recorded. One, for instance, bears 
this inscription: 

“This helmet belonged to No. 652, Fourth Class 
Fireman W. B. Smart, who was killed at Hargrave 
Park, Upper Halloway, June 10, 1892.” 

Some of Smart’s comrades are able to tell a 
longer story than this; but as the best part of it is 
about themselves, they may not tell it all for fear 
of vaunting their own bravery. 

At this fire three men were buried under falling 
walls. On the chance that they might not be 





killed, twelve of their comrades, when the fire had 
been got under, set about digging them out. 

Over the spot where Smart and his two comrades 
had been overwhelmed, a wall of brick still hung. 
The firemen’s digging appeared quite likely to 
topple the mass over upon them, and if it fell, 
their lives would almost surely be lost. 

Nevertheless, twelve brave firemen set at work, 
and dug as hard as they could for the buried men. 
And at last they found them and brought them 
out, without being themselves overwhelmed. One 
of the buried men, Smart, was dead. Another 
was fatally injured; but the life ef the third was 
saved, though his injuries were so great that he 
had to retire on a pension. 

Some of the accoutrements of Fireman William 
G. Jacobs are also preserved and marked. He 
and a comrade were working in a room at a fire in 
Wandsworth in 1889. Suddenly the flames burst 
in upon them. Both rushed to a window, which 
was barred. Jacobs was rather stout, and could 
hardly have got between the bars, but by extra. 
ordinary efforts he helped his comrade through 
safely, and then lay down to die. 

The helmet of Joseph Ford brings back the deed 
of another brave man. In 1871, ata firein London, 
Ford went up an escape ladder repeatedly at the 
risk of his own life, and saved, one by one, the 
lives of six persons. Then when he was himself 
attempting to descend the escape, his axe caught in 
the netting and he was burned: to death. If the 
horrified people below had thought of moving the 
escape, he might have been saved. 


VALUABLE STOCKING. 


Edward Hutchinson Robbins was Speaker of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives in 1793 
His grandson, who describes him as a man of 
untiring kindness, ‘whose desire was to bless and 
serve others,” says 

Stephen Brewer, who knew him well, told me 
once that when he was a clerk in a store in Boston 
the old gentleman walked in with a gray _—— 
in his hand, the foot of which was full of Spanish 
dollars. 

“Stephen, my little man,” said he, “take care of 
this for me; it’s a new stocking, and my daughter 
Cassy knit it for me.” 

So Stephen put it away, and grandfather forgot 
it from that hour. But three months later he came 
into the store in much affliction. 

“Stephen, my little man,” said he, “I’ve lost a 
stocking like this,” showing the mate, “and I’m so 


sorry! My eg Cassy knit them,” he said, 
tenderly, “and I would not lose them for any- 
thing.” 


“I produced the stocking with the Spanish dollars 
tied up in the foot,” said Stephen, “and there was 
no affectation about it; he really cared more about 
finding the stocking that his daughter had knit for 
him than he did for the money.” 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. 


The varying schemes under which high-priced 
hotels exact the largest possible amount of money 
from their patrons were fully investigated by 
Uncle Jedediah Hawkins, of Hawkins’s Corners, 
during his recent visit to the World’s Fair. On 
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his return he talked learnedly of the American | 


and the European plans to his neighbor, Mr. 
Tudelsack. ; 
“Und vot,” asked Mr. Tudelsack, “ish dot Amer 


ican blan mit a hotel?” 

“The Amerikin plan,” answered Uncle Jedediah, 
“is a scheme in a hotel ’cordin’ to which ye have 
to eat twice as much as ye want in order to git 
your money’s worth.” 

“Und vot is dot Eurobean blan?” 

“The European plan is jest the other way 
around. Ye have less’n ye want to eat by payin’ 
fer twiced as much as ad ag 

“By shiminy!” saic vr. Tudelsack. “I like 
petter dot American bilan!” 


ONLY CHOLERINE. 


The French are a valiant people, but they are 
also a very cautious people. The two opposite 
elements in their character are neatly “taken off” 
in one of their own journals. 


A disease resembling cholera, 
“cholerine,” has appeared at Marseilles. Doctor 
Cassoulet, a local practitioner, is seen packing his 
trunk to depart. 

“Going away, doctor?” he is asked. 

“Yes. You see, if it were the true cholera, the 
peastee. the terrible Asiatic article, I should not 
yudge an inch. I should remain firmly at my post 
But as it is only cholerine, the simple cholerine, I 
shall go!” 


GREATLY ENCOURAGED. 


The men who prosper in this world are the men 
who mind their own business, and keep on minding 
it. An exchange furnishes an example: 


* aac cried a colored peddler in Rich. 
mond. 

“Hush dat racket! You distracts de whole 
neighborhood!” responded a colored woman from 
a aver: 

“You kin hear me, kin you?” 

“Hear you? I kin hear you a mile.” 

“Tanks! I’se hollerin’ to be heard! *Tatoes!” 


IMPERFECT. 


Little Roger had gone into the country for the 
first time, and his grandfather had taken him out 
to see the colt. 

“There, Roger,” said the old gentleman, “did 
you ever see such a little horse as that?” 

Roger never hail, and his eyes shone; but there 
was one drawback. 

““What’s the matter with him, grandpa?” he said. 
“He hasn’t any rockers!” 


LONG WAY OFF. 


“Let me see,” said Brown to Jones; “isn’t this 
Jones that we were just talking about a relative of 
yours?” 

“A distant relative,” said Jones. 

“Very distant?” 

“TI should think so. He’s the oldest of twelve 
children, and I’m the youngest!” 


“O UNCLE,” said the city girl, “do look at the 
tadpoles in that pool! And to think that all those 
a wriggling things will some day be butter- 


| buildings at the 
| World’s Fair. 
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Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably | 
acknowledged the purest and best. { Ado. 


BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 
Zag 2 HAIR and SKIN. 








An elegant dressing. Prevents 
baldness, gray hair, and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains. All druggists or by mail 50 
cts. 44 Stone Street, New York. 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
FRANK MILLER’S 


CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 

Ask your Dealer for it. 


A Hard Times 
Bargain. © 


Extra Fine Quality Soft, Pliable Kid | 
Glove, newest stitching, eight-button 
length Mousquetaire Suede, Blacks, 
Whites, Tans, Pearls, Grays and Browns, 


9 §* 


PER PAIR. POSTAGE FREE. 
3 Pair for $2.85. Order at once 
if you wish to secure this early fall 
rgain. Our Catalogue of Fall and 
Winter Styles ready Sept. 2th. Sent 
free. A visit of inspection to our new 
stores is respectfully solicited by 


MAHLER BROS., Importers, 


sor and 503 6th Ave., New York. 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
The 


“Crown” Piano 


has been chosen by 
the official commis 
sioners for the fol 




































































innesota, Texas, 

Missouri, L 
ntan Virginia, 

ebraska, Washington 
New Mexico, West Virginia, 
North Dakota, Wisconsin, 
Iklahoma, New South Wales, 
Rhode Island, Sweden, 
South Dakota, Guatemala, &c. 


The “CROWN” PIANOS have merit and this 
is their reward. Jillustrated Catalogue FREE. 


GEO. P. BENT (Clerk No. 61), Chicago, Til. 





THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD 


PERI 


s SUITES 
AND DELICATE CONDITIONS oF THe DIGESTIV! 


INTHE SICK ROOM For 


—UNRIVA 
For DISPEPTIC,DELICATE, INFIRM AND AGED PERSONS. 
A SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED 


CINAL EXCELLENCE IN Atk GASTRIC 








S&P DRUGGISTS. HE SPPINS DEROT 


Home Comfort 








Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used. 

Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES- 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 

this Country and Canada. 


SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLK MANUFACTURERS OF 
‘Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 








See our Exlabtt, No. 44, Section 0, Manufactures 
Building, “ Worla’s Columbian Exposition.” 

Send 2-cent stamp and address for free 

sample of DERMATINA. onder 

ful remedy for Eczema Erysipelas, 

cne, Burns, ruises an Hemorrhoids. 

Quick relief and cure for Itching Piles. 
J. MCCLELLAND. SCHENECTADY, NEw Yor" 





any other. 


urged upon con- 
high-cost, 
first-class 


sumers at the 
Royal. These | 


price of the 
powders, because of the 
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Pay the Pric 


greater in strength than 
Many second-class 
brands of baking powder are 


inferior quality of their ingredients, 
cost much less than Royal, besides being 
27 per cent. less strength. 


or Royal only 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 








ROYAL 
Baking Powder 
is shown by 
chemical tests 
absolutely pure 
and 27 per cent. 


the Royal 


If they 

are forced upon you, see 

that you are charged 

a correspondingly 

lower price 
for them. 


As GS <5 
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WAR'S HUMOR AND PATHOS. 


War has a talent for blending the humorous 
with the pathetic. During the siege of Rome by 
the French, Garibaldi had established his head- 
quarters at a villa from which he could see the 
operations of the besiegers. But it was the focus 
of the artillery fire from the advancing French 
parallels. When he went up to the belvedere 
lookout, on the roof, to obtain a wider view, 
shells, balls, and bullets flew so incessantly as to 
produce a continuous hissing. He often had his 
breakfast served on the belvedere, the only 
protection of which was a wooden parapet, and 
then there was music. 


One of Garibaldi’s staff, thinking to play a 
practical joke on General Oudinot, the French 
commander, hoisted a banner to the top of the 
lightning-rod, on which in large letters was 
inscribed, ‘‘Bon jour [good morning], Cardinal 
Oudinot.”’ Then there was a rattling of shot and 
shell on the house. 

One day Garibaldi saw the French placing 
gabions og a trench opened in front of the Italian 
bastion. ‘Pick me out a dozen of our best shots 
and tickle the sides of those fellows down 
yonder,” said he to his friend Vecchi. The 
officer placed himself, with twelve sharpshooters, 
behind a barricade of newly erected gabions, and 
opened so murderous a fire that the French 
returned it with cannon-shot. 

“Do you know, general, that poor Vecchi has 
been killed ?’’ said an officer, half an hour later. 
Garibaldi felt a sharp twitch in his heart, and 
reproached himself for being the cause of his 
friend’s death. But before an hour had passed 
he saw Vecchi returning safe and sound. 

“Let me hug you to my heart; I thought you 
had been killed !’’ exclaimed the general. 

“Only buried,’’ answered Vecchi, and he 
related his adventure. 

A cannon-hall had cut in twain an earth-bag, 
and thrown its contents upon him. The collapse 
of the bag caused a dozen other earth-bags to fall 
upon Vecchi and bury him alive. His men dug 
him out from his temporary grave. 

But in the meanwhile something pathetic and 
terrible happened. The cannon-ball which buried 
Vecchi struck against the wall of the bastion, 
rebounded, and struck a young soldier in the 
back, shattering the spine. He was placed upon 
a hand-barrow with his arms crossed on his 
breast, and his open eyes turned heavenwards. 
As he breathed his last, an officer of engineers 
threw himself upon the body and covered it with 
kisses. The young soldier was his wife, who had 
disguised herself that she might fight by his side. 
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ADVICE. 


Alonzo Waite, the village grocer, was usually 
referred to by his neighbors as a ‘“‘ter’ble ailin’ 
man.”’ Though he was seldom too sick to be 
found behind his counter, yet his customers were 
often detained a few moments to listen to an 
accurate description of his last ill turn or the 
present state of his digestion. The oftener his 
friends agreed with his diagnosis the wiser he 
considered them. His admiration for the skill of 
the village doctor was unlimited. One day the 
doctor was called into the store. 

“Well, doctor, I’ve taken an awful cold,’’ be- 
gan the grocer. ‘I’m all of a chill. I thought 
I'd call you in an’ git your advice. Seems ’s I 
need a sweat.”’ 

“Yes, I think that would be well,’’ said the 
physician. 


‘My head aches an’ throbs,”’ continued the 
patient, ‘‘an’ I b’lieve I’ll hev to soak my feet in | 


hot mustard water to relief it.”’ 

*“No doubt that would help it greatly.”’ 

“I've got these dull, shootin’ pains in my chest 
—can’t breathe easy—all stuffed up, you know. 
Now it seems to me that a good onion poultice, 
real hot, would ease them. I b’lieve I’ll put one 
on.” 

“They are very effectual,” admitted the 
doctor. 

**Yes, an’ seems ’s I need somethin’ to knock 
these chills out of me. I feel as if I could drink 
a bowlful of hot lemonade.”’ 

“There's nothing better than hot lemonade,” 
said the attentive physician. 

“That’s just what I think, exactly,’ said the 
sufferer as if he had somehow clinched the doc- 
tor’s weighty argument. 

“That's what I’ll have, and then git into bed 
an’ doze it off. I guess if I’m careful for a while 
ll pull through all right.” 

“I have no doubt of it,’’ said the doctor, pre- 
paring to go, ‘“‘and by the way,”’ he added, ‘‘per- 
haps you’d better go home and stay where it’s 
warm.” 

As the door closed upon him, the grocer 
nodded emphatically to the bystanders. 

‘He’s a man of parts,”’ he declared; ‘“‘knows 
what’s what. He can tell a man in no time 
what's good for him. I b’lieve I feel better jest 
from hevin’ his advice.” 


* 
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AN ECONOMICAL WIPE. 


French wives are notoriously parsimonious, and 
also, occasionally, somewhat tyrannical with their 
husbands. 


In a case in court, in which a wife was accused 
of beating her husband with a stove-poker, the 
president of the court said to the woman: 

“I suppose, madame, that it was from mere 
brutality that you struck the poor man with this 
iron implement ?”’ 

“No, sir; it was from motives of economy.” 

“Economy ? What do you mean ?” 

“Why, I couldn't afford to be breaking a 
broomstick over his back every day!” 
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For household and dairy. 


see. 


Nash, Whiton & Co., 
New York. 





Boston Office, 
103 State St. 








Sir Walter Scott. 


“He that would eat a good 
dinner let him eat a good 
breakfast.” No breakfast is 


complete O Hornby’s @ . 


Oatmeal 


A Pine. . 
Cook Book Free! 


Upon receipt of a 2-cent stamp, to pay 
postage, we will mail you the ‘‘ Congress 
Cook Book,’’ a handsome book of 72 pages, 
lithographed cover and containing over 300 
choice receipts and practical suggestions 
on every-day cooking. It should be in the 
hands of every cook and housekeeper. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers Congress Yeast Powder, Slade's Abso- 
lutely Pure Spices, etc. 
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For Three Doves and 36 cents, 3 Spoons, etc., etc. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT IT. 


| would willingly pay a dollar for it.” é [ 
| af vow are making a collection of Souvenir Spoons you surely want this one. 
r 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


without 
A PRIZE. 


On every Package of IVORINE 


WASHING PowDeR there isa picture of a Dove. 
pictures from a package and mail to us with six 2-cent stamps, and we will 
send you our beautiful 


Columbus Souvenir Spoon. 


We will send for Two Doves and 24 cents, 2 Spoons. 


Cut out one of these dove | 





PURITY WASHED CURRANTS, 


unlike other so-called “clean” currants, are only pre- 


pared from the highest grade of cultivated fruit. Try 

them and be convinced of their superior flavor. 
7URITY WASHED SULTANAS 

are put up in same manner, and once tried always used, 





Use only the Best. 


R. & D. 


Macaroni, 
Best Imported One-Pound Packets. 


Raymond’s 


Flag Brand 








OXIDIZED SILVER HANDLE. 





BOWL INLAID WITH GOLD 


“It’s just lovely.” “I shall prize it a lifetime.” “It’s a little gem.” “1 
Just the thing for a Birthday, Christmas or Wedding Present. 
We are sending hun- | 
day to readers of The Youth’s Companion. 
| 


“It’s a little beauty.” 


eds every 


For 6 Doves and 72 cents we will send 6 Spoons | 
in Handsome Plush Case. 








Caution. 


Don’t send 
stamps without 
the Doves, nor 
Doves without 
the Stamps. 
Both must be 
sent together as 
directed. 
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must be bought 
of your Grocer. 

If he does not 

keep it, ask him 

to get it for you. 


See our Special 
Offer in Youth’s 
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1 Companion of 
August 24th. 
Address our  let- 
ter EXACTLY as 
follows : 
The J. B. Williams 
Company, 
Box B, 


Glastonbury, Conn. 





Canned Vegetables. 


The finest goods packed. Insist upon having 


these goods. They are unequalled in quality. 


For Sale by First-Class Grocers. 


WILLIAM H. RAYMOND 
Grocery Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children's 


Boots & Shoes. 
Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 

















The old way was 
‘good, but the 


| 
Krour new way is bet- 
ter; you only 
|have to make 
"A A the crust, and 


fill it with 
frei 


None-Such 
PWce 


Mince Meat 
| then it is ready 
| for baking. With 

this convenient 

luxury it is a 

pleasuretomake 

mince pies, as 
well as to eat 
them. 

Each package makes 

two large pies. 

Ask the grocer for it. 


Merrell-Soule Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 











See our full page advertisement in Youth’s Companion of August 24th, 
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The materials are selected with great care; using only the better portions of 
meat, rejecting that which is too fat, and seasoning in just the right proportions, 
producing sausages that are delicate in flavor and not injurious to the stomach. 








Preparing Meat 


properly is the essential thing in making good 
sausages ; and on this point depends the reputa- 
tion of the makers. 

The portions of meat devoted to this use are 
first carefully inspected, cleaned, and trimmed of 
all undesirable particles, then put into a machine 
which holds several hundred pounds at a time 
and cut or ground into minute pieces. 

After this the salt, pepper, and other season- 
ing, each in the exact proper amount, is thoroughly 
mixed with the meat by a machine which keeps 
it constantly stirring. 

All the pepper, spices, etc., used in seasoning 
are ground in mills on the premises to ensure 
absolute purity, and the correct proportions in 
mixing. 





Nothing but what is perfectly pure is ever permitted in any of the products of this firm; to meet an increasing 
demand from people of refined and delicate tastes for something very choice, we make a specialty of “Arlington” Sausages. 


“Arlington” Sausages 


are a special brand, smaller than the usual size, 
made of the best selected meat, and contain very 
little fat. This makes them fit and desirable for 
the weakest stomachs and those who have a ten- 
dency to dyspepsia. 

The sausage department is only a small por- 
tion of the great business of this firm which was 
established in 1842. Several tons of this 
Breakfast Delicacy, however, are turned out daily. 


Try one breakfast of “Arlington” Sausages. 


The entire establishment covers over twenty 
acres and the business amounts to over fifteen 
million dollars annually. 

Visitors are always cordially welcomed. 





JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO 


Established 1842. 
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21, 23 and 25 Faneuil Hall Market, 


*9 and 39 and 40 North Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated 1892. 
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QUIRE'S 
SAWSAGE 


Pure — Healthful — Palatable. 
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